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PREFACE ~ 


The essay on “Cultural Freedom” which gives the 
title to this little volume Js a revised version of a paper 
sent to the P. E. N. Congress held in Edinburgh in 
1950 and the essay on “Criticism” was a_ similar 
contribution to the Florence session of . the same 
Congress. The other essays are revised reprints of 
articles published in several newspapers and journals 
(e.g.) the Hindu, the Mail, and the Indian Express 
of Madras, the Hindustan Review of Delhi, the Times 
of India of Bombay, the Orient Magazine of Calcutta 
and the Deccan Herald of Bangalore. - Two: talks — 
including the one on President Truman, were contri- 
buted to the Al India Radio. The article on 
“Thayumanavar” was contributed by me to the Tamil 
Encyclopaedia. - | 


My sincere thanks are due to the editors and 
publishers of these various journals and periodicals for 
their courtesy in permitting me to collect and puldish 
my recent contributions to the press. 


Madras 
23rd Nov, ’50 e2Pe R. 
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CULTURAL FREEDOM 


Cultural freedom may be equated with the liberty 
of a writer, artist or thinker to pursue the path dictated 
by his reason, his emgtions or his craftsmanship without 
hampering restrictions or fear of political or economic 
pressure or organised opposition. In the choice of his 
theme or subject, in its teeatment and in his conclusions 
he must be free teefollow his own logic and impulse and 
the bent of his genius. His audience and posterity should 
be the sole judges of his merits or his shortcomings. 

Flistory is full of attempts to ostracize or punish 
those who are judged by the dominant class or clique to 
be ungodly or immoral or even merely unusual or 
strange. Popular judgment has consigned many in- 
ferior or unworthy books and works of arte to deserved 
oblivion. But more often has it reversed hasty judg- 
ments, especially regarding so-called objectionable or 
atheistic writers and artists. Bowdlerism resulting in 
expurgated editions of Shakespeare and Swinburne, Ra- 
belais, Boccacio and the Arabian Nights has been ridi- 
culed out of existence and we justly deride the Victorian 
tendency to prescribe fig leaves for priceless statues. 
The dragooning of ideas has never been effectual, 
whether in the case of the insistence on the literal truth 
of the Genesis version of the creation or the treatment 
accorded by various religions and cultures to protestant 
sects or of judicial sentences on advocates of birth con- 
trol or of other so-called subversive activities. 
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Until recently the march of humanity towards in- 
tellectual and spiritual freedom seemed to be irresistible, 
but certain enslaving tendencies influenced largely by 
political philosophies and taboos seem to be re-establish- 
ing anew the censorship of the mind and soul which is 
so fatal to human progress. Two examples should suffice 
namely the treatment of Drs Einstein and his doctrine 
by the Nazis and the banning of particular biochemical 
and other scientific theories ir Russia as being “bour- 
gois” in tendency. e } 

The dark ages in the course of human history have 
not been really those during which wars, famines and 
pestilence ravaged the world. They have rather been the 
period, when man’s intellect has either been enslaved by 
unreasoning superstition or when crowd psychology or 
oppressive governmental policies have checked freedom 
of thought ajd speech and cramped the free play of the 
human spirit. Such a stunting of souls has been, taking a 
long view, far more injurious than political subjection or 
economic want. 

A few such distressing epochs have been described 
by Lin Yu Tang in his book, “The Gay Philosopher.” 
The centuries that preceded the advent of Dante and 
Leonardo Da Vinci and Galileo in Europe, afford another 
illustration, as well as, the period of dogmatic materia- 
lism and the fierce quest for purely monetary achieve- 
ments that followed the Industrial Revolution in France 
and England. ° 

In India such a phenomenon was witnessed after 
the inspiration of thejearlier Upanishads had spent 
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itself and before Lord Buddha was born and later, of 
course, we suffered most conspicuously from an atrophy 
of the spirit and a mechanisation of the intellect for over 
three centuries beginning with the downfall of the Hindu 
Kingdoms and continuing with some exceptions through 
a great part of the Mogul and the East India Company’s 
Rule until the renascenceethat started veith Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy and the Arya Samaj. The depths of enslave- 
ment were, perhaps, reached with the compilation of 
purely sycophantie compilations like “Allah Upanishad” 
and the elaborately mechanical poetry that characterised 
a soulless epoch. 

All these melancholy developments were in complete 
contrast to the healthy condemnation of blind belief and 
to the plea for freedom which accompanied ancient and 
even medieval Indian speculation. No stronger plea for 
freedom can be conceived than Sri Sabkaracharya’s 
exclamation, “Wisdom cannot be attained excepting by 
investigation and discussion.” 

aaa Baad Partonewrearae : 

The French Revolution was a revolt against spiritual 
more than against physical subjection and the revolt was 
so intense that it led to extravagances like the enthrone- 
ment of the “Goddess of Reason” in supersession of the 
Christian and Hebrew theocracies. 

Whether it is because man’s life proceeds in cycles, 
the Wheel of Life turning high and low, or because a 
new and unprecedented oppression of the human soul is 
confronting us, we discover at the present juncture, that 
side by side with the subjugation of nature’s energies the 
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enhancement of material progress and the improvement 
of living conditions, there is a definite lessening of 
cultural values. Political equality has been attained, but 
neither economic balance nor spiritual happiness. Men 
are treated as equal, but they are becoming indistin- 
guishable and the personal uniqueness, inseparable from 
intellectual fragdom is lost wken men live and think in 
crowds. So much so is this the case, that the Italian | 
Premier De Gaspari, has put ethe question, “Of what 
value are laws unless there is an aceeptance of princi- 
ples enabling mankind to retain individual freedom 
and what is more important, to concede Equality of 
Rights to others?” He wound up his address with the 
assertion that the flux of crowd psychology amongst 
individuals and nations is painfully demonstrated by the 
libido dominandi (the love for domination) following 
upon the libédo possidendi (the love for possession). 

The main question to be resolved is whether 
society as now constituted closes down upon the indivi- 
dual, stifling his initiative; whether the psychological 
and social character of present-day society, whether of the 
capitalist or communist type, leads to a creeping para- 
lysis of conformity alternating with violence, sensationa- 
lism and anarchy. Either alternative is equally 
inconsistent with freedom and consistent only with 
power politics and a totally mechanical conception of 
life. 3 

We are apt to think and talk of democracy ag a cure 
for all such ills; but democracy can succeed only in pro- 
portion to the possibility of the realisation and expression 
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of personality. It must not also be forgotten, that 
the larger the population, which representative govern- 
ment succeeds in covering, the less is the freedom and 
power of each person. The examples of the Swiss and 
Athenian Democracies furnish both a lesson and a 
warning. : 

Cultural or intellectugl freedom is specially difficult 
to attain where democracy degenerates into a tyranny of 
the majority, which is a danger to be avoided as much as 
the economic tyranny of the capitalists or the totali- 
tarian tyranny of the Marxian dictatorship. 

Popular government begins by laying emphasis on 
liberty and on the sacred nature of private rights. This 
is often followed by impatience of all authority and a 
revolt against discipline in forgetfulness of the truth, that 
freedom and discipline must evolve side by side. At this 
stage the risk arises of an indiscriminate desire to break 
through what is termed red tape and of the development 
of the doctrine that private interests and even liberty of 
thought and expression must be sacrificed for the popular 
version of the public good. This is a juncture when 
there is temptation to resort to confiscation without 
compensation. The mentality of intolerance is apt to 
degenerate into the rule of the Caucus which will endeup 
in darkness and confusion. 

Such a catastrophe, whether it be of lopsided Demo- 
cracy or the Dictatorship of the proletariat, can be 
avoided only by a comprehensive spiritual transforma- 
tion of human relationships. Freedom of thought, of 
expression and of conduct, was never so indispensable as 
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now, when the influence of the press, the radio and 
television, of intensive propaganda in short, is apt to stifle 
thought processes by means of loudly uttered and _ repea- 
ted tendentious falsehoods leading to the enthronement 
of passing and transitory impressions and popular illu- 
sions, especially of power. It is _the pervasive lack or 
destruction of , intellectual freedom that has led to the 
general idea, that there is no choice except between | 
Capitalism and Communism, hyman freedom being at a 
discount in either case. 

Alike in the regions of politics iii philosophy or 
literature and the arts, it is essential that every indivi- 
dual should be free to express his opinion on every 
occasion when silence would be taken for an assent, 
which he does not really give. As Lord Morley once 
insisted, no one should deliberately suppress or mutilate 
an idea in order to make it congruous with traditional 
thought or current prejudice. No one, in other words, 
should in the field of culture, conform for conformity’s 
sake as Galileo was forced to do. Hitler’s treatment of 
science and philosophy and the present totalitarian out- 
look on unpalatable scientific theories are the negations of 
such a freedom. To battle for such freedom does not, 
of ‘course, mean an insistence on immediate changes, 
which to be effective, would require the active support of 
persons not yet ripe for them. 

It can, by no means be taken for granted because a 
society has achieved political freedom that is culturally 
free. The persecution of the Jews by many so-called 
civilised nations, the ill treatment of coloured races by 
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the less pigmented human groups, and the wholesale 
liquidation of the land-holder and the capitalist in com- 
munist societies are examples of intolerance, which must 
inevitably degrade the intellect and the spirit; and the 
foremost need of today is the re-assertion of that tole- 
rance which was embodied in the following verse from 
the Rig Veda. 


qusse Gaus Garaartza HAA | 


(Let us come together, ‘let us discuss and let harmony 
be thereby achieved.) 

Cultural freedom is in truth the condition prece- 
dent to the fruition of the ideals professed by the United 
Nations Organisation. 


CHANGING HUMAN VALUES 


In a very penetrating study of PowER by Bertrand 
Russel, there occurs a sentence, which is most suggestive 
and which explains a great deal in relation to the change 
in human values that has been éffected during the life 
time of the pfesent generation. He asserts that, ‘the 
power of a community depends, not only on its numbers, 
its economic resources and its technical capacity, but also 
on its beliefs’. A fanatical creed held by all the 
members of a community often greatly increases its 
power. Such creeds, which are more prevalent now 
than ever before, and their effects are of great practical 
importance although one must never forget that weari- 
ness and love of ease are by no means negligible com- 
ponents of human nature so that fervid beliefs are apt to 
be short-lived. 

Even more than Hitler and Mussolini, the present 
rulers of Soviet Russia are utilizing to the full the propa- 
ganda machine. Within the last year there have been 
published certain books whose influence may not be 
immediately perceptible, but cannot be discounted. An 
ex»fficial of the United States Intelligence Department, 
Anabelle Bucar, has published through the Tass Agency 
in New Delhi a book entitled “The Truth about Ameri- 
can Diplomats”, wherein serious allegations are made 
about the expenditure of large funds by the United States 
Intelligence Department, both for self-aggrand?zement 
and for insidious propaganda against Russia. “The 
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Soviet News” of London has recently sent out a memo- 
randum by the Soviet Government on the North Atlantic 
Treaty alleging a conspiracy on the part of the ruling 
circles of the United States and Great Britain in the 
course of which they are alleged to resort to financial and 
other economical hand outs and to make promises to 
improve the economic positjon of countries, which, never- 
theless, under pressure of the dollar policy, are increa- 
singly involved in fresh economic difficulties. The North 
Atlantic Pact is pigtured as a preliminary step to similar 
pacts elsewhere in Europe and in Asia in furtherance of 
the Anglo-American plan for dominating the world and 
to crush the Soviet Republic. 

This is part of the story. With it must be read the 
numerous and enthusiastic chronicles of the positive 
achievements of the Soviet Republic demonstrating, 
according to the Russian version, that material and cultu- 
ral progress have nowhere attained the perfection that 
has been reached under the administration of Stalin. A 
very remarkable brochure with the title ‘“Russia’s Secret 
Weapon” has been compiled by an Englishman, Dyson 
Carter, to which a foreword has been supplied by the 
Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Hewlett Johnson. The secret 
weapon is Science and the book is apparently an authen- 
tic narrative of the extensive popularisation of science for 
the furtherance of agriculture and industry. It furni- 
shes an imposing record of new methods employed to 
enhance agricultural productivity to improve the mining 
and tr ansport techniques. By such means, it is argued 
with figures that not only has production increased but 
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unpleasant manual labour has been eliminated to a large 
extent. The revolutionary achievements of the Central 
Hospital in Moscow, both in medicine and surgery, are 
recounted with great pride and if the facts set out in this 
hand-book are correct, technical and scientific education 
and practice are far ahead of what can be said of other 
countries including America. All this achievement is 
attributed to a resurgence of the human spirit to which 
Hary F. Ward, a professor in Christain Ethics in the 
Union Theological Seminary of America, bears witness. 

The Foreign Languages Publishing House of Moscow 
has issued a summary of the industrial achievement in 
the U.S.S.R. compiled by Dr. Loshkin. Some extracts 
from it are instructive. 

In the Soviet Union, the development of technique is 
free from the limitations imposed by the capitalist mode 
of production. Here, the main stimulus for such produc- 
tion is the desire to lighten human labour as much as 
possible; to expand its productive power and _ to increase 
without surcease the quantity of material values created 
by society. The anarchy inherent in the development of 
capitalist technique has been eliminated. Technical 
progress has become the servant of the people and the 
spread of technical education has made the inventive 
faculty a mass phenomenon. The “Stakhnanov Move- 
ment” has revealed the hitherto latent possibilities of 
technique. Imposing figures are enumerated to enforce 
the thesis that the incurable ailments of capitalism, such 
as crises and unemployment have been cured and that a 
planned system of economy opens out before the Soviet 
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workmen-——unlimited possibilities of expanding national 
economy. 

The progress made in the U.S.S.R. from year to 
year, if accurately recounted, is breath-taking. It is 
stated that the Post War Reconstruction of industry was 
completed in 1946. It means that the vast majority of 
enterprises have been switched back to peace time pro- 
duction. Some astonishing figures are quoted. 

‘Between 1945 and 1946 pig iron smelting rose 
12%; steel smeltipg 9%; coal out-put 10%; electric 
power generation 10%; the gross out-put of civilian 
goods increased by 20% in 1946 as compared to 1945; 
30 times as many as in 1945 of trunk line locomotives 
wete produced in 1946; the manufacture of motor trucks 
and passenger automobiles and machine tools increased 
by 30%; tractors by 72%”. 

These increases are attributed to the cultural and 
technical progress of the working classes and their moral 
and political unity and vitalizing patriotism. 

The Soviet Financial System has been outlined by 
Dr. Bogolepov, Professor of Finance in the Universities 
of Toms and Petrograd, who has been associated with 
the work of the State Planning Commission of the 
U.S.S.R. The structure of the Soviet State and Finan- 
cial System has nothing in common with similar institu- 
tions elsewhere. The monetary and credit systems of 
the country, based on the state monopoly of foreign trade 
and the implementation of the basic principles with 
regard to education, public health and labour legislation, 
are vested in the Central Government, the State being 
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conceived as the master of the country’s economy. The 
‘turn-over tax’ and the contribution from the profit of 
industries are two of the main items of the revenue, the 
various Constituent Republics and the local Soviets being 
in charge of the collection. The main expenditure is 
devoted to the development of heavy industry, transport 
and machine and tractor sections, as well as to National 
Defence. Welfare and cultural services take up a fourth 
of the revenue including in their scope the promotion of 
the various local languages, the development of sports 
societies, clubs and reading rooms and the development 
of medical services. The number of doctors in the 
country has increased from 19,800 in 1913 to over one 
hundred thousand in 1938. Special monetary grants to 
expectant mothers, summer camps for children, mainte- 
nance of sanatoriums and health resorts account for a big 
proportion of the expenditure. The compiler, Dr. Bogo- 
lepov, claims that the Soviet Financial System have 
enabled the release of new reserves of energy and new 
fields for the application of the people’s talents and abili- 
ties. It has been definitely claimed that there will be no 
question of unemployment in the Soviet Republic. 

It will be seen from the above survey, judged merely 
asepropaganda, that the above treatises and books are 
bound to produce significant effects. On the other hand, 
it has been asserted by persons claiming to be first hand 
observers, that many of the figures are faked, that an 
elaborate system of window-dressing is in progress in 
Russia and that, as recently asserted by Mr. G. DB. Naidu 
of Coimbatore, the Soviet Republic has one set of 
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institutions for purposes of showmanship, which portray 
a picture very different from actuality. We must, never- 
theless, judging from what is taking place in Europe, 
China and even in India take it for granted, that Commu- 
nism inspires and enables its militant preachers to exploit 
injustices and inequity,among men. To quote General 
Eisenhower, “The supporters of Democragy must annul 
Communist appeals to the hungry, poor and the oppressed 
with practical measures fer the elimination of social and 
economic evils thas set men against men.” No longer 
can we afford to emulate what Voltaire observed, “A 
man groans over a wrong, he shuts his lips, he takes his 
supper and he forgets.” 

In fact, within the last few years, the programmes of 
most governments have suffered a “Sea-change” and they 
are becoming progressively more socialist in conception. 

This is so much the case that although there is sup- 
posed to be an irreconcilable conflict between Capitalism 
and Socialism, nevertheless, in addition to England, 
Australia and New Zealand, America the citadel of 
Capitalism is, especially after President Truman’s new 
programme of Welfare and Medical Insurance announced 
in April 1949, pitching its tent near that of the socia- 
lists, . 

In other words, it is being increasingly realised that 
the@nly stable equilibrium in the world is the equilibrium 
of equality. Dealing with America’s strategy in world poli- 
tics, Prof. Spykman made the cynical statement that “the 
search for power is not made for the achievement of moral 
values, but moral values are being used increasingly 
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in the world for the attainment of power”. If this 
be so, the future of humanity is bound to be dismal. 
But present day tendencies are inevitably humanising the 
world and there is ground for hope that Prof. Spykman’s 
words may be belied. Recent events, viewed in proper 
perspective, lead to the conclusion that the meaning of 
the values of life is slowly being understood and there 
are bound to be profound modifications of man’s concep- 
tion of himself. The former complacency of what was 
termed ‘European Civilization’ has disappeared. In the 
medieval ages and up to the 17th century, divine pur- 
pose sufficed to explain many phenomena. Growing 
misery and disillusionment and scepticism led to the 
French Revolution and the so-called enthronement of 
reason. Neither the French, nor the American Revolu- 
tions, however, nor the achievements of the British SyS- 
tem of Political Democracy, found it possible to solve 
the newly emerging economic problems. And the wars, 
the conflicts and the quest of the 19th century may be 
described as mainly economic. To-day, we are facing 
the problems of essential security, not only economic 
security, but security from fear and apprehension pro- 
duced among other things by the possibilities of atomic 
bomnb and bacterial campaigns. 

It is being slowly visualised, that world politics as 
at present conducted is based on a merely mechamist 
conception of life and is equated to power politics. It 
is also being increasingly felt that the cure for, the ills 
of economic progress is not and cannot be simply more 
economic progress. It is noteworthy, at. this juncture, 
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to remember that recent scientific developments are 
destroying old ideas of matter and materialism. It is 
not too much to say that the objective and material 
universe is to-day seen to be little more than a “con- 
struct” of our own mind. In the language of a great 
mathematician, “Relgtivity is a road to mysticism 
through mathematics. The ultimate mysticism of the 
Universe is the rhythm of life which annihilates dis- 
tance, place and time.” . 

One inevitable result of this revelation whether it 
is called religious or psychological is and must be a 
reorientation of values, a regrouping of our concepts and 
a spiritualisation of men’s ideas and endeavours. The 
outlook upon life of the Eastern mystic, which was 
stigmatized as unrealistic and impractical, has a notable 
part to play in the reconstruction of the economy and 
politics of the future. A balanced and rhyghmic life in 
harmony with Dharma and the appreciation of the in- 
evitable, which is not to be confused with pessimism or 
a negative code of conduct, have been the contributions 
to the world of eastern thought founded, as it was, on 
the doctrines of Karma and Dharma. It is not too 
much to anticipate that these ideals will be of transcen- 
dental importance in the shaping of human history ahd 
in creating the values of the future. 
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Criticism is a topic, which is as wide and deep as 
life itself. And it has been defined by one of the mas- 
ters of the art, as a disinterested endeavour to learn and 
to propagate the best that is known and taught in the 
world. It has even been described as the evaluation of 
the history of the human spirit. In the context of the 
P.E.N. Conference it will be the object of this paper to 
deal mainly with literary and artistis criticism, 

In the seventies of the last century, Matthew Arnold 
deplored the absence in England of any force of edu- 
cated, literary and scientific opinion and pleaded for the 
creation of an academy, which may serve the purpose of 
establishing and maintaining adequate standards as the 
French Academy had done. His plan, of course, meant 
that the aim of culture being to set ourselves to ascertain 
what perfection is and make it prevail, it was essential 
to regulate the pursuit of what he regarded as funda- 
mental in life and thought, viz., sweetness and light. 

On the other hand, we have it on the authority of 
Disraeli and Coleridge that critics are men who have 
failed in literature or art. We must remember not only 
the examples of severe though polished attack of which 
the works of Pope, Dryden and Swift are great exam- 
ples, and keep in mind not only the urbane satire of 
Addison and Steele and Goldsmith and in later times of 
Landor, Thackeray and Calderley but the sayage on- 
slaught of Junius and Byron. These names were at least 
those of acknowledged masters of satire. 
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But venomous and often anonymous skirmishes are 
the reason for the usual judgment on the critic, the 
classic instance being the Quarterly article of which it 
was written, “who killed John Keats?” “TI,” says the 
Quarterly “so savage and so Tartarly. But whatever 
may have been the ease some decades ago, it can be 
definitely stated at present that the art @f balanced and 
mellow criticism has suffered by reason of the present 
increase in the tempo of life. Speedy means of com- 
munication, and the prevalence of sensational journa- 
lism and of tabloid information, have assimilated litera- 
ture and even music to the position or riddles and cross- 
word puzzles, and the judgments of today are apt to be 
summary and violent, the picture of Life being increas- 
ingly painted in crass primary colours. ‘Debunking’ in 
the American idiom is a favourite pastime and Lytton 
Strachey has started the fashion of taking statues down 
from their pedestals. 

Our judgment of men and affairs and art tend to 
be epigrammatic, assured and conclusive.. And in the 
nature of things it is easier to pronounce unfavourable 
verdicts than to appreciate the favourable aspects of the 
second-best. It is not often that supreme work . is 
produced either in poetry or drama or the pictorial or 
plastic arts. And the general tendency is illustrated by 
surrealists in painting by the cult of ugliness in sculp- 
ture and in post-war poetry and prose typified by 
‘Ulysse and Firnegan’s Wake’ of James Joyce, and by 
the work of artists like T. S. Elliot and Hemmingway. 
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We witness quick and final verdicts, recondite verbal 
puzzles which often mask the obvious. 

Of Ulysses, for instance, it has been asserted that it 
responds to such influences as newspaper headlines and 
fugal variations. In the dialogue entitled “Ana 
Levia Plura belle”, there is a catalogue of dozens of 
rivers displayirig perverse literary ingenuity and an arti- 
ficial language of innuendo and mockery. A distin- 
guished critic spoke of these latter-day experiments as 
the annihilation of all meaning analogous to the chain 
reaction set off by atomic fission. 

The ‘Euphuists’ of the Elizabethan era and the 
poetic tour-de-forces of later Sanskrit and Tamil litera- 
ture like the Kadambari are the nearest analogies to 
these productions. 

To deal with such phenomena or to appreciate or 
follow the inVolutions of T. S. Elliot’s “Hippopotamus” 
or the “Dirge” of Kenneth Fearing, the critic has to 
attune himself to harmony with the hurry and com- 
pulsiveness of the time. It may be instructive to quote 
one verse as indicative of the frantic gesticulations of 
some modern poetry, 

“And now he died and wow he lived, 

Going whop to the office and blooie home to sleep and 
Biff got married and oof got fired 

Zowie did he live and zowie did he die.” 

In dealing with such efforts impatience can be 
checked only by reminding oneself of what Bertrand 
Russel declared in one of his sceptical essays, “Out 
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dealings with those whom we love may safely be left to 
instinct. It is our dealings with those men and things 
that we hate that ought to be brought under the domi- 
nion of reason.” Indeed, it is one of the prime requisites 
of criticism that in spite of the natural habits of a critic 
and in addition to a*sense of fairness and humour, it 
should be kindly and watm-hearted. Many doctrines, 
which seem to be crude and new, may win their case in 
time. And we must, adequately to appreciate, change 
our point of view, if need be, and live in the spirit of the 
period. The critic is not under an obligation to have 
a perfect knowledge of things. He has to act in concert 
and almost in consultative collaboration with the public. 
He has been designated as a secretary of the public. 
But, a secretary who need not be dictated to; and who 
divines and puts into words the thoughts of his country 
and his time, realising as he must, that ven after he 
has expressed such thoughts, no small portion of the 
consequences of the thoughts must depend on the 
reaction of the readers. 

As happened in England and France of 1800, so 
the world of today is proceeding by fits and starts but 
revertheless, consciously from chaos to a re-establishment 
of political and social order. The period of confusion 
and distraction, that has preceded the present, must have 
its outward expression in life and art, as much as our 
confused efforts towards re-orientation. 

Ateall periods, which follow a great danger, one 
becomes acutely conscious of the good and evil in all 
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taings. This observation is specially true of the critic. 
His mind must be actively curious to get at the bottom 
of all ideas. He has to know something of everything; and 
of all systems, and all isms of poetical or religious, poli- 
tical or philosophical. While he approaches, as a learner 
and disciple, the masters of all arts and sciences and 
while he schools himself to’ appraise them and _ their 
doctrines, he must be a disciple, who feels at liberty to 
leave them as soon as he has analysed them. They 
miust not sit on his back for ever lixe the old man of 
the mountains. 

Perhaps the most consummate example of a born 
critic is Sainte Beuve who is paralleled in France only 
by Pascal and Joubert; and in England by Charles Lamb 
and Coleridge and in later days by Mathew Arnold, Pater 
and Stevenson. Sainte Beuve’s curiosity was unbound- 
ed. In deating with literature, which is so often the 
mere arena of rhetoric and amusement, he brought into 
play the ideas and methods of scientific and natural 
enquiry. At the same time, he preserved the penetrative | 
power and the intrinsic propagandism of the literary — 
artist. As Mathew Arnold said of him, “Man as he is 
and as his history and productions show him, was the 
object of his study and interest. He strove to find the 
real data, and eschewed the fictitious and the con- 
ventional.” 

Such men perceive the inwardness of things and 
elucidate a whole life by a few touches. An inctance is 
Sainte Beuve’s description of one of his acknowledged 
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masters Joubert. He says of him, “He was one of those 
happy spirits, who passed their lives in thinking and 
conversing with their friends; in dreaming and solitude; 
and in meditating on some great work which they can 
never accomplish, but which reaches posterity in frag- 
ments.” Similar is the remarkable essay on the “Sanity 
of True Genius” by Charles Lamb or the description of 
Thoreau by R. L. Stevenson, wherein occurs the re- 
markable passage, ‘“‘The enearer the intimacy, the more 
cuttingly do we feel the unworthiness of those we love; 
and because you love one, and would die for that love 
tomorrow, you have not forgiven, and you never will 
forgive, that friend’s misconduct. If you want a per- 
son’s fault go to those who love him. They will not 
tell you, but they know. And herein lies the 
magnanimous courage of love, that it endures this 
knowledge without change.”’ ° 

Take again an artist’s description of the best type of 
the critical attitude of society at “Spectators of life, 
listeners without ambition and without envy, curious, 
attentive disinterested and yet taking interest in every- 
thing, the true amateurs of beautiful things. This class 
of connoisseurs and critics are alone qualified to 
enlighten talent and keep it in check. It has almost 
vanished—now that everybody has a profession.” 

In order that this ideal of criticism should be 
achieved, our hearts should be ever hospitable. This 
is a difficult thing to compass, especially in times like 
the present, when it seems futile to ask for intellectual 
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hospitality or to expect a welcome for your ideas; when 
all the world consists of busy and bustling minds quite 
full of themselves, of whom a picture has been drawn 
likening them to “real torrents all roaring with their 
own thoughts.” 

It is not widely known that literary judgment and 
criticism have, been elaborated in India from ancient 
times. As in Greece, so here literature consisted 
largely of poetry, Sanskrit, like Greek, lending itself to 
poetic treatment even of scientifice and philosophical 
topics. Aristotle’s work on Poetics is the earliest and 
one of the most illustrious examples of critical investi- 
gation, and the Greek definition of Tragedy is as cele- 
brated as it is just. “A tragedy”, he pronounces, “to 
be the imitation of an action that is serious and also 
complete in itself with incidents which arouse pity and 
fear wherewith to accomplish its purgations of such 
emotions.” 

Imagination as conceived by Wordsworth in his 
Prelude, is equated with clearest insight, amplitude of 
mind and reason in her most exalted mood and has been 
analysed in India with great subtlety. The essentials of 
poetry, drama, dancing and painting have been outlined 
in’ a long series of comprehensive treatises; grammar, 
rhetoric and poetics being, perhaps, those branches of 
knowledge in which the originality of the Indian mind 
was most definitely exhibited. A well-nigh impossible 
ideal was held up before the author in one of India’s 
ancient Scriptures. 
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TH WET: AVA a:, GIT: CVSS HATH 

wai | 

(One word well comprehended, well used, leads to 
Heaven and the attainment of all desires.) 

Flauberts’ quest of the unique phrase was thus long 
ago anticipated. ; t i 

The Agni Purana devotes many chapters to figures 
of speech and the faults and merits of poetry. 
Bharatha, in hig chapters on dancing, music and 
poetics has described 36 lakshanas or embellishments of 
literary and poetic types. One of the most characteristic 
developments of Indian art of criticism is the concen- 
trated attention devoted to the theories of ‘sppota’ or 
‘dhwani’, namely, the capacity of words to signify the 
import of things and the power of suggestion contained 
in words. 

Bharthrihari, the celebrated poet and moralist, deals 
thus with the choice of words in his Vakya Padeeya: 


MMA Agar ast angaaa | 
MAT FAA aA ara AatsTaArara 


(In the case of good men in the world today, the 
word follows the meaning; but in the case of ancient 
sages, the meaning follows the word). 

The topics dealt with by him include the structure 
of poems and dramas; the decorations and figures of 
speech # the faults of style; the progress of the argument; 
clarity and purity of the words. 
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One of Bharthrihari’s successors, Dandin, who 
himself wielded an accomplished, though ornate, prose 
style, in his work on Poetical Criticism ‘Kavyadarsa’, 
has differentiated between the learned and simple modes 
of speech and has devoted much space to poetical devices 
and faults of style and substance: 

A celebrated work, “Dhwanyaloka” by a court 
poet in Kashmir writing in the 7th century A.D., is 
occupied with the doctrine of sound or euphony and 
deals with suggestion as the soul of poetry. 

A series of later writers, Raja Sekhara, Bhoja of 
Dhara and several others culminating in Appayya Deek- 
shitha, have produced works analysing the relation of 
genius and poetic imagination to culture differentiating 
between the essentials of didactic and scientific poetry, 
and elucidating the sources of poetic convention and 
practice. THey deal also with grammatical technicalities 
in relation to style and the faults and merits of expres-_ 
sion and thought as well as the operation of words and 
their sources. 

It is worthy of note, that one of the latest critical 
treatises in India, Rasakalpadruma was written to in- 
stryct a Muslim Ruler, Sheishta Khan, about the middle 
of the 17th century. Both in ‘this work and in a 
famous book on Dramatic writing Dhananjaya’s ‘Dasa- 
tupa’ it is stated that literary obscurity or the quest 
for what is often called “preciousness” may be legiti- 
mate in some great authors and in relation to’ certain 
subjects, but that, although “ornateness may go with 
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greatness, yet oftener felicity comes oftener of simpli- 
city.” Describing the Ramayana of Valmiki that 
miracle of simplicity of language and suggestiveness of 
meaning a poet sings: 

MISTAIT: TAAla ar ATAAAa Asi 

asa Hieay, taleaterar aga aria: 


(Just as a weaver of garlands knowing the type 
of garland he has to make, atranges the flowers with 
skill and subtlety, so does the poet, with the scheme of 
his work, before his mind’s eye, arrange the appropriate 
words). 

_ Ordinarily, speech and writing follow the mean- 
ing; but in the consummate and ancient artist Valmiki, 
the meaning and the word pursue each other and are 
indistinguishably blended. This sentiment is worthy 
not only of a supreme artist in words but of a truly 
discerning critic. 


THE NEW EDUCATIONAL APPROACH 


We are at present borne along in a maelstrom of 
educational ideals. The claims of basic and vocational 
training, the place of technological institutions in the 
scheme of life and the competing demands of several 
languages and cultures form the topics of anxious en- 
quiry and often of keen controversy. 

At this stage, it may be of use to consider the pro- 
blem of education in its fundamentals as they have been 
envisaged by modern thinkers and educationists. It is 
now admitted that the child should be gradually and 
progressively supplied with information assimilated to 
the background of its life and environment. It is also 
conceded that this information should not be poured 
into its mind, but that its powers of observation and 
deduction should be trained. The great contribution 
of Froebel Was the insistence on stimuli like colours, 
playthings etc., as aids in character formation and in 
the securing of attention. The play method of educa- 
tion has been further developed by Madame Montes- 
sori, whose services to India have not been adequately 
acknowledged and whose work in the Kalakshetra in 
Madras, in Ahmedabad and elsewhere deserves more 
reCognition than has been given to it. 

There is another problem, which has been con- 
tinuously present to the minds of teachers. Does one 
subject or one craft or handiwork facilitate the training 
or learning of another? To put it more simply, does 
learning Hindi make the learning of Tamil easier; does 
vocational tuition in one department help in the acqui- 
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sition of skill in another department of activity? 

Recent theory now asserts that improvement occurs 
only when the several subjects or crafts are similar to 
each other. The training of memory and what is called 
retentiveness has been greatly influenced by these doc- 
trines. And recent ipvestigation has demonstrated the 
advantages of particular methods of mgemorising and 
acquiring skills. 

In this connection, .. may cite Prof. Aveling, the 
noted psychologise. He says, “Though retentiveness 
varies from one individual to another, it is incapable of 
general training; learning by wholes is more economical 
than learning by parts; and spaced out learning is better 
than learning all at once.” These doctrines are of 
special value in deciding whether youthful minds should 
be burdened with the acquisition of a number of langu- 
ages or a number of skills at the same tigne. Modern 
psychology has given an answer differing from that 
which seems to be in vogue to-day in India. 

One of the most important developments in educa- 
tional practice is the use of intelligence and other tests 
which have been rapidly perfected as a result of scien- 
tific investigation. In the present formative period of 
national freedom and in view of the great importahce 
of making the fullest and most economical use of our 
man-power and our intellect power, it is essential that 
in our educational system, we should fully implement all 
inethodg of measuring general mental ability, as well 
as, certain special aptitudes. 
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Such a method, if used on the widest possible scale, 
will permit the grading of children for teaching appro- 
priate to their mental rather than physical age. It will 
also furnish indication of special abilities, which would 
benefit by intensive training on the literary or scientific 
sides or in handicraft or art. What is more important 
is, it will also iadicate the lack of such abilities in youths 
op whom such time will be wasted. Such tests have 
been applied with successful results in dealing with mal- 
adjusted or troublesome children. 

It is a great pity that the psychological treatment 
cf emotional defects and wrong habits has not been 
attempted in India and it is incumbent on us to start 
Child Clinics which have a tremendous educational and 
re-educational value. These methods are possible only 
by a wise combination of the ‘Gurukula’ system and 
modern experimental psychology. 

A large number of schools and smaller classes are 
the conditions precedent for success. One of the truths 
which modern education is re-emphasising was the prime 
discovery of the Indian and Greek systems of educa- 
tion both of which recognised that the heart lags a long 
way behind the head in adaptability. In other words, 
emotional as contrasted with intellectual tendencies are 
inelastic once they become hardened and set. The early 
training of the emotions through the sublimating effects 
of poetry, dance, drama and music has thus to be 
<ystematised. “ 

It was from this point of view that the Greeks paid 
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as great an attention to music and mathematics as 
much as to literature, accuracy of thought and emotionai 
expansion being regarded as fundamental stepping stones 
to the building up of a personality. 

The disequilibrium of the world and the pervading 
suspicion that exists }etween class and class, provinces 
and provinces, state and* state and Fast and West 
demand, moreover, that one of the principal needs oi 
present day education is ethe increase of contacts across 
physical and psycRological frontiers. 

The educational uses of gramophones, cinemas and 
radio; the teaching of language not as a collection of 
words and tricks of location, but as a study of a foreign 
mind, are possibilities which have to be explored so as 
io implement the organisation of education as outlined 
by the UNESCO. Education must therefore be broad- 
ened and become more international; national prejudices 
kave to be broken down strenuously. 

Speaking in Glasgow Prof. Caird in an address on 
the study of History asserted, ‘““Knowledge which is not 
elevated out of the domain of details cannot be regarded 
as a fitting instrument of higher education” and he 
added that, “history can be used (although it has not 
been so far) to widen the mental horizon, to train fhe 
judgment and impartiality, and to place men and women 
in their true perspective on the stage of affairs.’ The 
study of languages and the study of history have both 
to be reerganised with these ends in view and new books 
and new teaching methods are indispensable. 
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To insist on such a reorientation is perhaps to be 
characterised as doctrinaire or impractical; such a cri- 
ticism would be extremely shortsighted and the new 
education in India, whether it is termed basic education 
or homecraft or cultural or technological training, has 
perforce to utilize recent advanees in knowledge and 
concentrate ow the training ‘of emotions and aptitudes 
as distinguished from administration of unassimilable 
intellectual nostrums. ‘ 

Very costly and elaborate schefhes are now being 
devised by the Central and Provincial Governments for 
imparting adult and primary education; and it needs no 
argument to justify large expenditure, especially with a 
view to the imminent introduction of adult suffrage and 
the consequent indispensability of widespread educa- 
tion. One of the obstacles, however, in the path of the 
educationist eis the liability of the child and even the 
adult to forget within a few months what he has been 
taught, but has not absorbed. Psychological and intel- 
ligence tests, by means of which the instruction given 
would be appropriate to the individual’s Capacity and 
background, are bound to eliminate needless expendi- 
ture. Money spent on these preliminaries would, in the 
long run, literally save crores of rupees. The first step, 
therefore, would be the creation of adequately trained 
teachers both for the children and adults. A few lakhs 
spent in this direction and in making the lives of the 
teachers happy and contented, would be the truest form 
of educational advance. 
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In language, whose implications are obvious, 
Pundit Nehru has explained in Canada, that, normally, 
India would not have had to devalue, but that she had 
to do so because the Rupee was linked to the Sterling. 
In his own language, even’ the Sterling Balances them- 
selves have been subjected to various absorptions and 
adjustments. It is clearg that although the decline of 
the Sterling was ‘proceeding apace, nevertheless, the 
actual decision as to devaluation came upon India as a 
shock. It need not have done so. 

As early as the 23rd of May 1949, Mr. Wintrop 
W. Aldridge, Chairman of the Chase National Bank of 
New York, stated at a luncheon given by the Pilgrims at 
the Savoy Hotel, that when the Marshall Plan came to 
an end, the countries of Western Europe and their over- 
seas territories would be faced with substantial annual 
dollar deficits, if their standards of living were to be 
inaintained at their present levels. He added that the 
deficit could be met only in three ways, viz., firstly in- 
creased exports to the U.S.A.; secondly, by increased 
travel from the U.S.A.; and thirdly, by increased 
American investments in or loans to Western European 
countries and their overseas territories. He insisted on 
political stability as a condition precedent to the last 
programme—such stability involving (a) the elimina- 
tion of the threat of Communism; (b) arranging that 
the nation, which wanted the debt, must have its exter- 
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nal economy in balance. In other words, the exchange 
rates of its currency vis a vis the American Dollar must 
have a realistic relationship to the price levels existing 
in both countries and must be such that it could be 
inaintained in practice. 

Following this line of thought, Lord Elibank, in a 
letter to the Times in June 4949 propounded a definite 
plan for currency devaluation so as to bring about -a 
parity basis with the dollar and an increase in the price 
of gold. It is manifest, therefore, that both in America 
and in Europe the currency developments that have 
taken place, were regarded as inevitable and were 
definitely foreseen. 

Nevertheless, when the United Kingdom balanced 
its last budget, the Chancellor of the Exchequer assert- 
ed not only that its overseas trade position was good, 
but that there was not the slightest idea of devaluation, 
and in fact the English papers began to lecture to other 
countries about the virtues of thrift and planning. This 
was a political gesture but very soon thereafter, the Con- 
tinental press began to blame Britain for its bilateral 
pacts and the overvaluation of the Sterling and its selfish- 
ness in not helping to reduce Europe’s trade deficits, 

At the Washington Conference, the full extent of 
Great Britain’s difficulties was perceived and Mr. Snyder 
in his directives suggested the stock-piling of commodi- 
ties and the relaxation of the Marshall Plan by giving 
greater freedom to the United Kingdom to bry goods 
outside the dollar area. In addition, the encouragement 
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of the investment of American capital was also envisag- 
ed. This arrangement was finalised on the 12th of 
September. In the Commonwealth Conference cuts in 
the dollar imports and an export drive were recognised 
as inevitable. 

Almost overnight after the Commonwealth Con- 
ference, the deterioration of the economic,position of the 
United Kingdom and the countries associated with her 
was recognised and proclaimed and the people of the 
Sterling area assumed a mental attitude, which in the 
language of John Ruskin, may be described as a hesita- 
tion between ungrasped hope and unconfronted fear. 

In dealing with this question, we are apt to con- 
centrate on England and India without reference to 
American developments. In order to appreciate the 
situation, the following facts cannot be ignored. 

After the end of the last war, 15,000 million dollars 
were invested by the U.S.A. abroad in oil fields, mining 
and public utilities. Taking this in conjunction with the 
Marshall Aid Plan, it has been pointed out that from 
1952, when the Marshall Aid Plan will end, 2,000 million 
dollars will become available annually for commercial 
investment. In dealing with such investments, we may 
bear in mind a statement made quite recently by the 
American National Association of Manufacturers which 
laid down, that before U.S.A. makes any investments, 
it is necessary to insist on treaties whereby the borrow- 
ing countries agreed not to introduce any measure pre- 
judicial to private enterprise or discouraging business 
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incentive. The Wall Street Journal, analysing the 
whole position, went so far as to suggest the obliteration 
of the Sterling. 

It is thus clear that America, from the point of view 
of its own self-interest and to preserve its economic, 
industrial and financial stability and maintain its wage 
levels must find investments abroad. So far as England 
and countries allied with England are concerned, such 
investments were contemplated in connection with the 
realisation that the Sterling was overyalued and must be 
devalued. 

As a reaction against this American trend of thought, 
the New Statesman has argued that it is fantastic to 
believe that increased exports to dollar areas will close 4 
the gap when Marshall Aid ends and it is pleaded that — 
instead of seeking closer inter-dependence with the New 
World, every economic consideration demands lesser 
dependence upon and lesser imports from U.S.A. 

The Atlantic Pact, not having eventuated in any 
effective political and economic union, England, notwith- 
standing the assertions of Sir Stafford Cripps, found 
itself at the end of its tether and had to devalue. The 
gold and dollar deficit of the whole Sterling area, calcu- 
lated at the old rate of exchange of 4.03 dollars to the 
pound was 133 millions in the 3rd quarter of the year. 
Marshall Aid amounted to 71 millions and the gold and 
dollar reserves on the 30th September amounted to 
351 million pounds at the old rate of exchange as 
against 471 millions in the first quarter. These figures 
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demonstrate the imperative necessity for devaluation of 
the pound. : | 

In his very candid speech during the Devaluation 
se Sir Stafford Cripps has made three points clear, 

, (1) that England’s imports have risen and exports 
o.. gone down; (2). that an austerity regime is indis- 
pensable, and (3) it would be a very difgcult job to re- 
pay her Sterling creditors. In fairness, however, it 
should be added that a non-official commentator has 
emphasised that the last portion does not necessarily 
refer to past indebtedness. 

Linked as we are to Sterling, India had, perhaps, no 
alternative but to devalue although opinions will vary 
as to whether India acted wisely in announcing a 
devaluation before finding out what other Common- 
wealth countries were doing. It may be remembered 
that the Canadian dollar has been devalued by only 

10%, whereas Pakistan has declined to ” devalue her 
rupee. In any case, we are now confronted with a 
devaluation of 303%—one dollar being now worth 
4.76 rupees as against 3.309 rupees before devaluation. 

What are the results? Our sterling assets which 
have already been seriously depleted are now worth only 
70% of their previous value in terms of the dolar, 
which is in fact the only valid international currency. 
We must further realise that our cash balances have 
dwindled from 310 crores to 108 crores. This state of 
things has made borrowing difficult and obviously, India 
cannot resort to inflatory methods of printing more 
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notes. The terribly discouraging response to the Tender 
of Treasury Bills is a serious pointer. In addition, the 
expected budget surplus of 49 lakhs has turned into an 
anticipated deficit of not less than 50 crores, to which 
inust be added a further liability of 15 crores due to the 
integration of State finances and the undertaking given 
by the Government of India, consequent thereupon. 

We are also faced with a combined expenditure in 
the Central and Provincial spheres aggregating to 600 
crores. The actual Civil expenditure of the Central 
Government has been 50 crores more than the budgeted 
figure of 136.5 crores. The defence expenditure has 
been 36 crores more than the previous year. No wonder 
that the grandiose and too often un-co-ordinated schemes 
of the Provincial governments have had to be curtailed 
and Sardar Patel has had to give an award reducing ex- 
penditure by 80 crores! 

In this connection it may be remembered that the 
basically sound industrial scheme adumbrated 
by the Government of India for making this country 
more or less self-sufficient in the matter of steel involved 
in the starting of steel plants costing 90 crores to be 
imported from America. That steel plant will now, 
nevessarily, cost between 120 to 130 crores owing to 
devaluation. Even assuming that we, by means of self- 
denying ordinance, curtail our imports from the U.S.A., 
in the shape of new plants and machinery, it cannot be 
forgotten that we have, during the last few years, invest- 
ed very largely in American motor cars, machinery and 
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industrial plants of various types and that our aeronauti- 
cal schemes were largely based on American supplies. 
We are, therefore, necessarily dependent on America for 
replacements, spare parts and technical personnel, all of 
which will have to be paid for at enhanced cost. 
Nextly, the Pakistan policy of non-devaluation has 
to be interpreted in relatfon to the face that our im- 
ports from Pakistan have been in the order of 100 to 
110 crores and our exports 70 to 80 crores, the adverse 
trade balance beiftg more than 30 crores. With the 
U.S.A. our adverse trade balance has been 34 crores and 
with the United Kingdom 38 crores. Although pro- 
grammes are being announced almost daily for bringing 
about self-sufficiency of India, in the matter of jute, 
cotton, wheat and hides, which are the main Pakistan 
imports, yet it is doubtful whether such a self-sufficiency 
can be reached within the next three or fowr years. In 
this connection it may be remembered that the cost of 
imanufacturing jute is 35% of the cost of the manufac- 
tured article. The policy of self-sufficiency in these 
commodities is somewhat belated and indeed India has 
been utilising a portion of its jute and cotton areas for 
the production of food grains, so much so that the 
Cotton Committee has recently insisted on the impdrt- 
ance of maintaining and enhancing the cotton acreage. 
One of the relieving features of the food situation 
is that in the matter of rice, wheat and sugar, the acreage 
require@ for self-sufficiency is not markedly above the 
average. The big gap really arises with food grains 
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other than rice and wheat, raw cotton as well as raw jute 
and tobacco. The pronouncements repeatedly made in 
India not to import food grains after 1951 have struck 
many persons as hasty and Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru 
has evinced wise realism in asking U.S.A. to send one 
million tons of wheat to India te be kept as a reserve 
so as to bringedown prices. “Obviously this must be on 
i lend-lease basis, because India cannot otherwise afford 
to pay for wheat at the enhanced dollar prices. It goes 
without saying that India will not ahd cannot agree, as 
in other cases of lend-lease arrangements, to the use of 
naval and air bases and similar facilities. 

The dangers of devaluation in the absence of 
nationally regimented self-sacrifice, such as has been a 
marked feature in the U.K. are (1) The level of wages 
may rise with devaluation. Indeed the late lamented 
Sir ArdeshireDalal foresaw this in a recent speech, when 
he referred to the fall in real wages of the workers and 
people with fixed income. (2) If there be such a rise in 
the level of wages, there will, in all probability, be a rise 
in the price of manufactured articles, inevitable in con- 
junction with higher labour costs. Such an increase of 
ptice may militate against an effective export drive with- 
out which the effects of devaluation cannot be neutralis- 
ed. A higher cost of living may coincide with the higher 
price of imported goods and of locally manufactured 
articles. Hence arises the inescapable need to control 
food prices even at the cost of resiling from ‘previous 
undertakings given to cultivators as to minimum prices. 
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There also arises the need for austerity in the matter of 
the use of imported articles. 

As a background to all these circumstances, is the 
higher price of American essential capital goods and the 
difficulties of switching over from American to European 
supplies. Further, as the British themselves can only 
meet their crisis by exporting to dollar qountries at any 
~ cost, India may find it increasingly difficult to get sup- 
plies from England. Inesheer self-interest England will 
have to concentrate on producing goods for export to 
dollar areas in preference to goods for sale to Sterling 
areas. Moreover, human nature being what it is, if 
India declines to buy from America and the U.S.A. com- 
petition is thus eliminated, British and European manu- 
facturers may be tempted to dictate their own terms and 
increase their prices, this course of conduct leading to 
a, speedier liquidation of the Sterling balayces. 

One of the remedies, which is apparently being pur- 
sued, is the utilization of the surplus gold of Hyderabad. 
But, as has been clearly pointed out, India cannot 
ignore the need to keep a sufficient metallic reserve as 
backing for currency. Manifestly India cannot buy 
gold from Dollar countries and Australia will not sell 
gold as her balance of payments is strained. Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps has already announced that he is against 
unregulated exports and so far as one can see, England 
will not favour the exchange from Sterling balances to 
gold. «Further, we see that France and Italy are asking 
for U.S. gold to stiffen their currency. 
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There is one more item which may be mentioned 
in passing, namely, the computed value of evacuee pro- 
perty which was estimated at 1,000 crores and which js 
now worth only 666 crores. In the appraisement of our 
import and export position, in relation to devaluation, 
we may note that in June 1949, we imported food grains 
to the extent af 46 crores frem the dollar area and 67 
crores from the Sterling area. The imports from the 
dollar area are the following items, which are not easy 

‘O replace. They are lubricating ols, manilla hemp, 
“timber for bobbins and ship-building, chemicals, drugs, 
inedicines, electrical and other machinery, aeroplane 
parts, motor trucks and motor spare parts, tyres and 
tyre-making articles, all these aggregating to 20% of 
Our imports. In dealing with this question we must 
remember that our exports must increase by 40% in 
erder to earn fnough dollars for balance of payment, i.e., 


ing that the Indian Prices and costs are still very high 
despite the anti-inflation Programme; that there is no 
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loans are not very successful. They insist on larger 
production and larger exports though they fully realised 
that our exports are by nature inelastic, consisting mainly 
of manufactured jute, textile goods, tea and manganese. 

Remembering that all devaluation is inflatory in 
character, the inescapable and indispensable programme 
for India must comprise rigid price conttol, the attrac- 
tion of fresh capital and the release not only of hidden 
accumulations, but an adoption of compulsory saving 
on the part of agriculturists and workers who have spe- 
cially profited by the recent industrial development and 
the progressive rise in wages. Finally, we must imitate 
the very strenuous tightening of the belt and eschewal 
of luxury products on the lines so triumphantly demon- 
strated in England. 

When all this is said, there still remain two alter- 
natives. Is India to proceed with a big programme of 
modern mechanized agriculture and industrial develop- 
ment even at the risk of importing American plant and 
personnel at enhanced prices, or is India to place a full 
stop on her development programme so as to live within 
her present means and await events? The answer from 
the long term point of view is surely in favour of the 
former alternative. That alternative involves far-sight- 
ed rationalization of industry and centralised planning 
with a view to develop those resources and in those loca- 
lities which can best conduce to all-India progress which 
will not®* merely subserve local interests or satisfy local 
political or electioneering ambitions. For a time we may 
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have to borrow heavily, even on seemingly unreasonable 
terms, to pay for our imports of capital machinery for 
mechanised agriculture and basic industries like ship- 
building, machine tool manufacture and steel and che- 
mical plants. Such investments will repay themselves 
in the long run and India’s fundamental economic posi- 
tion is sound. “ Finally, the complementary character of 
the import and export positions of India and Pakistan 
necessitate a speedy settlement of their differences with- 
out which there is bound to be an eConomic set-back in 
both the regions. 
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MysTIcIsM IN HInNpU THOUGHT 


The title, “The Mystic Stream” chosen by the All 
India Radio for thé present series of talks is indeed 
appropriate for, mysticism: is not confined to one epoch 
nor to one country but has been a flowing current, some- 
times subterranean, but Often manifesting itself through- 
out the ages in widely separated localities. From the 
philosophical point of view, it may be described as the 
striving of the human mind to comprehend and grasp 
the ultimate reality of things. On the religious side, it 
is perceived as an endeavour to attain communion with 
the highest. In other words, mysticism postulates the 
possibility of a direct contact with or absorption in the 
Supreme. But it is not necessarily dep@éndent on a 
particular revelation or any specific dogma or teaching; 
and whatever the formal creed of a mystic may be, his 
ideal is the attainment of an ecstasy or an outflow of 
the personality so as to bring about a transfusion or 
identification with Godhead, the individual becoming 
the partaker of the Divine nature. In the language of 
a very great Christian mystic, Eckhart, of the thirteenth 
century, “God, to a mystic, ceases to be an object and 
becomes an experience.” He tries constantly to cast 
aside whatever may separate him from the true life and 
is always penetrated by a thought of alienation from the 
Divine which alienation he attempts to eliminate. The 
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Persian singer, Jami, expressed the same idea in pic- 
turesque language by exclaiming in one of his poems, 
“Seat me on thy divan where there is no room for two”. 

The description of the Devi in the Saundarya Lahari 
by Sankaracharya who was at once a great seer and a # 
fervid Devotee, the presentation 6f the Gopis’ ideal of 
intense love and the craving for the fullest union mani- 
fested in the Gita Govinda and the Krishna Karnamri- 
tham and the outpourings of the Tamil saints, are typi- 
cal of the yearning of the true mystic. He dreams of 
and preaches an essential unity with God and his con- 
stant effort is to overcome the feeling of separation pro- 
duced by the world’s environment. What is termed 
Pantheism proceeds on the basis of pervasive identity. 
The mystic admits the ultimate identity but regards it 
as the goal of one-pointed achievement. To him, all 
relations became illusory excepting those between him- 
self and the object of his search. Spinoza, one of the 
profoundest of European philosophers, declares that the 
ordinary man passes from the finite to the infinite and 
vice versa but never attempts to bring the two together. 
Mysticism attempts to do so. The same idea may be 
expressed in another way. Whereas reason may reveal 
nature and God, by its very nature it separates the things 
reasoned about. Mysticism depends upon and demands 
a faculty above reason by which the subject is placed in 
complete union with the object of his desire, a union in 
which the consciousness of self disappears and«subject 
and object are one. This process is attended by those 
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intuitions, ecstasies and mystic swoons which are 
delineated by Thayumanavar, the Neo-Platonists and the 
medieval saints of Europe. Most religions place prac- 
tical problems before mankind and develop their tech- 
niques in the context of ethics. But however various 
the religions may be, each one of them is consistent 
with mystic thought? because the latter intrinsically 
represents the reaction of the spirit ag@inst the letter. 
Mysticism arises in most countries and epochs when reli- 
gion is degraded or steeotyped into formal and half- 
believed rituals, Ceremonies or observances and _ very 
often it serves to destroy the dogmatic outlook. Mysti- 
cism in India has made its appearance at several times 
during its agelong religious development and has always 
concentrated upon the unreality of the seeming world 
which is so continuously emphasised in the Upanishads 
and the Vedanta. It concerns itself with the various 
methods by which proximity or contact with or absorp- 
tion in the ultimate reality can be secured. 

Before dealing specifically with mysticism in Hindu 
thought, it may be instructive to glance at similar deve- 
lopments elsewhere. In Persia, influenced no doubt by 
Indian as well as Neo-Platonic thought, Sufism arose in 
the 9th century as a reaction against the rigid mono- 
theistic formalism of Islam. Like Persian thought gene- 
rally, it is more airy and literary than similar phenomena 
elsewhere and dwells upon the mystic apprehension of 
the Divinity underlying all things and on the unity of 
the Universe, its main feature being a heightened delight 
in natural as well as human beauty, what is called Satchi- 
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dananda in Indian philosophy being interpreted in terms 
of song, wine and the mutual devotion of lovers as sym- 
bols of that apprehension. In Christian countries which 
were originally influenced by Greek naturalism and 
Jewish monotheism, mysticism appeared whenever older 
civilisations decayed or world-weariness arose. Neo- 
Platonism concentrated on the egstatic intuition of the 
Ineffable One and, as a corfcept involving a contempt 
for the world of the senses. Plotimus, consciously or 
unconsciously, copies Vedantie thought in his doctrine 
of emanation, the one indescribable entity raying out 
images of itself. His teachings are based on the doc- 
trine that union with the ultimate is not knowledge nor 
even vision but ecstasy, coalescence and contact. 
Eckhart draws a distinction between Godhead and God, 
the former being the absolute essence un-knowable by 
man and even by itself. Eckhart affirms, “I am as neces- 
sary to Godeas God is necessary to me”. His professed 
aim is to get rid of God and to attain the Essence. In 
him and in the other great Christian mystic, Ruysbroeck 
of Holland, as in India, mysticism tends to recede from 
formulae that have become stereotyped and mechanical 
and it constantly stresses the need for the perennially 
fresh experience of the individual. The succession of 
the European mystics was maintained by St. Teresa and 
St. John of the Cross, one of the latest exponents being 
Henry More, the English thinker of the 17th century. 
In India, there has always been the utmost assi- 
duity of intellectual enquiry and Sankara has censtantly 
in his commentaries and works like- the Viveka 
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Chudamani, reiterated the importance of Vichara or 
investigation which, by its very concentration ultimately 
transcends itself and attains the bliss of union. The 
_ special characteristic of Indian philosophy has been the 
co-existence and mutual tolerance of all forms of specula- 
tion from the ultra-materialistic Charvaka theories to 
the ultra-spiritual Vedanta, the idea being that religion 
should be a training ground for all vafying intellects 
and stages of growth. The mystic element, however, 
began to appear as early &s the Rigveda which enshrines 
the invocation to Varuna as the one who is always pre- 
sent whenever two people are conversing. In the Vedas 
the universality and immanence of Godhead is often 
adverted to, though not elaborated. From the earliest 
times, however, as finally expounded in the Suta Sam- 
hita of the Skanda Purana, several antagonistic systems 
of religious thought are given recognition and the con- 
clusion is attained that mankind made up#as it is, of 
different individuals who have reached different stages 
of intellectual and moral progress, cannot all think in 
one and the same way but that if individuals honestly 
follow their several bents, they may approach the high- 
est goal. Hindu thought, however, while recognising 
the validity of the Tharka, Nyaya and Sankhya schools 
and of the ritualistic portion of the Vedas, nevertheless 
sums up its quest in the contention that the mere obser- 
vance of ritual cannot lead to the highest bliss which can 
be obtained only by that knowledge which removes the 
ignorance blinding the vision and reveals and consum- 
mates the unity of the individual and the Universal soul. 
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Although there are different schools of the Vedanta 
which take up divergent philosophic attitudes as to the 
inter-relations between God, the individual soul and the 
Universe, yet the followers of Sri Ramanuja, Madhwa- 
charya and Sivachari as well as the followers of Sankara 
are alike mystical in final analysis. Realisation, accord- 
ing to all these schools, is the ebimination of the sense 
of separatenes8 and the attainment either of some variety 
of indistinguishable proximity or some form of. union 
with the Supreme entity. Sarikara’s doctrine, especially 
as developed by Suresvaracharya, develops its thesis 
from four root principles—all derived from the Upani- 
shads: (1) Pragna or Consciousness is Brahman (Aita- 
raya Upanishad); (2) I am Brahman (Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad); (3) Thou art that (Chandogya Upani- 
shad); and (4) The self is Brahman (Mandukya Upa- 
nishad). It is taken for granted that these truths can- 
not be cogifised by the intellect and the senses but 
solely by experience, either personal or transmitted 
through a Guru. Such attainment can take place by 
means either of perfected knowledge or of certain spiri- 
tual disciplines or righteous and unattached activities or 
through sublimated devotion. Realisation may result 
from a contemplation of the Nirguna or the un-condi- 
tioned Brahman or Saguna or the conditioned Brahman, 
of the Brahman as embodied in oneself or as external 
to oneself or even by concentration on symbols like 
images, natural objects and so on. But theultimate 
goal of all these processes is minutely and satisfyingly 
expounded in Sri Krishna’s Gospel of the Gita. 
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Whatever the processes and the paths may be, Indian 
mysticism can be understood with reference to certain 
fundamental teachings accepted by all schools of Hindu 
thought. The root concepts are contained in the follow- 
ing excerpts from the Scriptures: 


rurarea faze aa. 

qs ATA aq 

ta MH Asia: 
The whole of the Universe is pervaded by the Lord and 
it is through renunciation that attainment will come. 

at quaz: qorfae 

ee 

qaeqaaygsad 

There is an underlying completeness and fullness in the 


Universe which is inexhaustible, unalterable and com- 
prehends all things. 


a tq attr wareareneargreate 
AATAY AeA aat at Aira 
da Rl Ale: wh: TlH THeqAAI EAA: 


He who sees all beings as comprised in and part of him- 
self and who sees himself as embodied in all beings— 
such a person is freed from fear or delusion or sorrow 
and he sees the oneness of everything. 

The, doctrine is re-enforced in the Kathopanishad 
which exclaims: He who perceives differences is the 
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sport of death and he is free from mortality who realises 
that the one alone and nothing else exists. This may be 
regarded as the central doctrine of mystic Hindu thought. 

As an essential part of the mystic teaching, the 
Upanishads and the Gita both declare that the Atman 
is not to be attained by mere study or intelligence nor 
by the hearing of the scriptures but only by him who 
craves and seeks for it. To him, the Atman reveals its 
true nature. All forms of speculation, reason, study, 
penance and good deeds, while important, are subordi- 
nated to that constant striving for unity or absorption. 
The abiding consciousness of the evanescence of all 
material objects and the ultimate continuity and unity 
of the Universe of which the self is a part, are the indicia 
of the mystic everywhere and at all times. Sri Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa in our times embodied the basic 
characteristics both of the mystic and the dedicated 
devotee. 

Sri Sankaracharya, the rigid monist, is likewise the 
devotee of all forms and incarnations of Godhead and 
his mystic summation of the Universe is contained in 
the first verse of his Dakshinamurthi Stotram: 


fasd qaoesaaraandy qer Aaa 

qaaraeafaraar afettatza aarfzar 

ARUACHEt TNITAAY TaMAaAvAsa 

Tee iyaqay aa xg oftafeorasy 
Salutations to Dakshinamurthi, the Guru wha, to the 
awakened consciousness, demonstrates by his illuminat- 
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ing teaching the unified soul that perceives in itself the 
Universe and all its manifestations although, as in 
dreams or in a mirror, reflections of what is internal 
appear as an external object. It is notable that the same 
thought is thus expressed by Emerson, the American 
transcendentalist: “The Universe is in you and its 
powers are manifesting themselves through you.” 


SAKTHI WORSHIP 


During the nine days, usually termed Restate’ 
the three chief manifestations of Sakthi—Durga, Tashi 
and Saraswathi—are invoked and worshipped. There 
are traditions connecting this worship with the perform- 
ance of certain rituals and a sacrifice by Sri Rama, who 
is supposed, after the Poojas, to have begun the great 
fight against Ravana. On the 8th day of the Aswin 
month Rama having killed Ravana, is believed to 
have conducted a thanksgiving sacrifice on the 9th day 
and on the 10th day or the Dusserah, he started on his 
return voyage to Ayodhya. The eldest of the Pan- 
davas, Yudhishtira, is also reported to have worshipped 
Durga in order to attain success in arms in the memor- 
able war that was. waged in Kurukshethra. 

The origin of Sakthi worship in India goes back to 
the dim past. The ‘Devi Suktha’ hymn in the Rig Veda, 
as well as the ‘Sri Suktha’ and the ‘Durga Suktha’ are 
very well known and they prove that the adoration of 
the Sakthi is not a recent development. It is noteworthy, 
that the Rishi or composer of the ‘Devi Suktha’ was a 
woman. In one of the earliest of the Upanishads, the 
‘Kena Upanishad’, Uma, described as the daughter of 
the Himalayas, appears as a mediator between the 
Supreme Being and some of the Deities. In Krishna 
Yajurveda, Taittiriya Aranyaka, X, 1, Durga is in- 
voked as being of the colour of fire and resplendent by — 
virtue of her Tapas or asceticism. In the Swethaswetara 
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Upanishad, moreover, the doctrine of . Maya, now 
specially associated with Sankara is adumbrated 


wat g sett freaks g weRATT 

(Now know Prakrithi as Maya and the Great Lord as 
the weilder of Maya.9 

It is well known, that according fo the Adwaita 
Philosophy, Brahman or the Supreme Entity is without 
attributes, is immutable and represents pure intelli- 
gence; Iswara, thé personal God, is a product of Maya. 

Now, before entering upon the details and into the 
meaning and significance of Sakthi worship, it may be 
observed that the ideas underlying this worship have 
been pervasive in the world. In his epoch-making work, 
‘The Golden Bough’, Sir James Frazer refers to this wor- 
ship of the Goddess of Life and Fertility seated on a 
lioness or panther, as prevailing in such®*widely sepa- 
rated countries as Cappadocia, Asia Minor, Syria, Baby- 
lon, Mexico, Egypt and in Greece, where the Ionic 
Magna Mater or the Great Mother was the object of ado- 
ration. He also mentions the cult of Dynamica and the 
mysteries of Dionysus and in Egypt he adverts to the 
lofty position assigned to Isis and Hathor and, to 
Terf, the spouse of the Supreme Deity, by whom He 
effects the birth of all things. The Babylonean Mylitta 
and the Mexican Ish are of like importance. 

This impulse to revere and worship the mother 
principl® seems to be not only universal, but inescap- 
able, Buddha preached a lofty system of ethics un- 
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connected with the worship of a personal God and sought 
to keep out of his system all mysticism. Nevertheless, 
very early in the development of Buddhism, Sakthi wor- 
ship was introduced by the ‘Mahayana School’. There 
is a hymn addressed to the Buddhist, Sakthi, Pragna 
Paramita couched in the followig words, which recall 
the teachings df the Vedantha School. 


Soir taRey aAegey oat area she | 
(Om! salutation to Thee, the Unconditioned, the In- 
finite and the Omniscient.) 

She is described in that Sutra as Tze Oa Wr:qzt 
(the pathfinder of Buddha Dharma). Buddhists 
originally blamed the Brahmans for their ACC E tal 
Qtraar or belief in images and rituals but in course 
of time and especially when the Mahayana School of 
Buddhism flourished the Buddhist Thanthras became 
almost as elaborate as their Hindu prototypes, so much 
so, that what was called sfpaparr (Cheenachara) 
or the Chinese system evolved in such a manner : that 
pilgrimages were made by Hindu Sakthas to China to 
study that system. 

« The Catholic Church has, in reality, given a place 
to Mary, the Virgin Mother, analogous to that of Sakthi. 
In Roman Catholic Theology, the veneration offered to 
the Virgin Mother, as the most exalted of the Creations 
of God, is designated as Hyperdulia and it is well known 
that there are common elements existing “between 
Hindu (and especially Devi worship) and Catholic rites 
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such as the sacraments, private Upasana or puja, upa- 
charas (bell, light and incense), the rosary for the Japa 
and Kavachas (medals and scapulas) and several festi- 
vals, fasts and observances of identical character. 

Now what is the underlying basis of such worship? 
The modern European tendency following upon the 
Puritan reaction has led t6 this result, r&mely, that the 
religious movement does not make sufficient provision 
for many human yearnings and needs. Hinduism, on 
the other hand, *has been’ all-inclusive, providing a 
Sadhana (@qyyeq) or disciplines of different types, 
material and intellectual for different stages of spiritual 
advancement. It exempts from ritual only those for 
whom by reason of their spiritual attainment, it is no 
longer necessary. In reality, however, if we consider the 
essentials of the problem, it must be conceded that 
Sakthi worship is quite in harmony withe the highest 
philosophy and even the tenets of modern science. No 
recent thinker has been so free from slavish reverence 
for the past or any form of superstition than Herbert 
Spencer. He asserts that “the Universe, physical or 
psychical, within us or without us, is a play of force.” 
He adds that “life, matter and mind are but aspects of 
the perennial energy—the one Cosmic process”. Haeckel 
calls this ‘the fundamental spirit—matter substance”’. 

Whereas, a few religious sects proceed on the basis 
that all men are alike in their requirements, the Hindu 
Agamas® (aqyayyt:) offer full scope for differing human 
tendencies, which cannot be suppressed. It may 
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be added moreover that the whole Indian doctrine of 
Devotion and Worship is really not a matter of argu- 
ment; but avowedly based themselves on experience, 
Just as the mystics of every country including not only 
Indian and Chinese sages but men like Aquinas and 
Eckhart insist that it is by following and then abandon- 
ing the rational and emotional path of word and discrt- 
mination that one is enabled to enter upon the intuitive 
path of realisation. - 

What are the steps in the arguments which build 
up the foundation of Sakthi worship? Firstly, it is re- 
garded as a ‘Sadhana Sastra’ or a sastra of realisation 
and discipline. It is supposed to be a part and parcel of 
monistic thought or ‘Advaitha Vedantha’ and the under- 
lying ideas of the cult of Sakthi or Divine Power has 
been described by Sir John Woodroffee (Arthur Avalon) 
as one of the greatest evolved. Its basic thoughts are 
the following, namely, that the world is a Cosmos and 
not a chaos; that Dharma or World Order upholds this 
Cosmos and that this Dharma is not imposed from with- 
out, but is in the nature of things (TABATA ay:). 
This Dharma demands action in harmony with world pro- 
cesses which include “the law of causality”, according to 
which, the fruit of no action is lost. Religion and 
indeed, all right living is the upholding of this Dharma. 

God, in the Mother form, is worshipped as the 
Supreme Power, which creates, sustains and withdraws 
this Universe, and works out this Dharma threugh and 
by means of the laws of Karma, transmigration (sam- 
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sara), evolution and involution. Although God is be- 
yond sex, the power or active aspect of God is called 
Sakthi, Siva or the male aspect of Divinity being 
regarded as the unchanging consciousness and Sakthi as 
the developing transforming power manifested in men 
and matter; throughea Trinity of functions——‘Ichha’ or 
the will, ‘Gnana’ or knowledge and ‘Kriya’ or action. 

Sakthi has been suggestively defined as the power 
by which the Infinite formless consciousness veils itself 
and limits itself, thus expefiencing itself as form. Al- 
though many abuses have crept into Sakthi worship 
owing to the misapprehension of the original lofty tenets, 
the essential of the Thanthric discipline or Sadhana has 
been formulated as involving the proposition that “man 
must rise through and by means of nature and not by a 
foolish or purposeless rejection of nature.”’ 

The main characteristics of the system are in the 
first place that it is essentially monistic. Secondly it is 
completely un-sectarian in the sense, that whereas Durga 
or Uma in her various forms and manifestations is repre- 
sented as the Sakthi of Siva, the same place is occupied 
in the Vaishnava Theology by Lakshmi, and Saraswathi 
is worshipped as the Sakthi of Brahma. 

Nextly, Sakthi worship makes provision for both 
sexes, and all castes are included in its ambit. The 
Goutameeya Thanthra declares 

¢ © : 
asaya atte aaa cara 
(all castes have a right to follow this path and women 
are as qualified as men.) 
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In fact the honour paid to women in Sakthi worship 
is remarkable and unique. Women are entitled to be 
Gurus and the ‘Maha Nirvana Thanthra’ says in fact 
that if a man speaks rudely to his wife, he must fast for 
a whole day and women can be Gurus. 

The concept of the Motherhood of God is quite 
consistent with monism or Advaitha. F or, it must not be 
forgotten that Sakthi is only symbolically female, because 
it is the productive principle °which is in nature asso- 
ciated with the feminine aspect. Shofn of its accidental 
excrescences and extravagances the ‘Shaaktha’ (Str) 
dharma or the dharma of Sakthi worship is as already 
stated specially distinguished in the religious develop- 
ment of India, for its unsectarian spirit and its provi- 
sion for Sudras and women. But, its fundamental prin- 
ciple is its Sadhana (i.e., its religious and devotional 
practice). The Sakthi doctrine holds that mere discus- 
sion or talk of religion as an intellectual exercise is 
futile. It insists on the training of the body and the 
mind by means of spiritual and physical gymnastic. It 
proceeds on the basis that each man and woman is a 
vast reservoir of power or Sakthi, which can be and 
shguld be trained and exhibited in the right type of 
activity and in practical service. It has been rightly 
called the Religion of Power and it is based on a philo- 
sophy that does not argue but experiments. 

The main scriptures of the Sakthi worshippers, apart 
from the sources already indicated, are the ‘Devi? Bagha- 
vatham’ and some parts of the ‘Markandeya’, ‘Skanda’ 
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and ‘Brahmanda Puranas’. Commencing with Sankare- 
charya and coming down to Thayumanavar, various 
saints and seers have composed hymns and commenta- 
ries bearing on Sakthi worship. 

Sakthism has been defined as a dynamic form of 
the Hindu faith in ite mood of synthesis of integration 
and reconciliation. Durga or Uma is contemplated as 
the sister of Vishnu, the wife of Siva and the mother of 
Ganesa and Subrahmany?. ‘Thus every important aspect 
of Godhead is assotiated with this Sakthi. In one of the 
greatest of Sankaracharya’s poetic creations, the 
“Anandalahiri” occurs the following lines: 


fara: ascagent afe wate wen: sag 
aaea tat a wy Hues: eafeTqu¢e | 


(only when united with Sakthi does Siva obtain the 
power to create. Without Her the Supremé@ cannot stir.) 
In other words, Sakthi is pictured as Qual Fay 
(Sarguna brihman) as contrasted with the absolute 
immutable fast (Nirguna brihman) or in other 
words as the active principle energising the universe. 
This Sakthi is contemplated, as already indicated, 
in its three-fold aspects of ‘Ichha’ (will), ‘Gnana’ 
(knowledge) and ‘Kriya’ (action). One aspect of Sakthi 
has been described by Sri Arabindo as standing above 
the world and linking creation with the un-manifest 
mystery of the Supreme. In another aspect as Prakrithi, 
which i8 so fully described in the Gita, she creates, con- 
tains and supports all beings. A third aspect is eluci- 
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dated by Sri Aurobindo as mediating between the human 
personality and the Divine nature. In a remarkable 
passage he says: “Descending into the Universe, she 
Consents to the great sacrifice, puts on the form of ignor- 
ance in order that She may lead it to the Light into the 
forms of Falsehood and Error thateShe may convert it to 
Truth. This sacrifice is the “holocaust of ‘Prakrithi’. 


& 
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It is not possible, within a short compass, adequately 
to deal with the age-long and characteristic civilization 
of the Tamil country, prior to the Aryan contacts, or 
with the special featureseof secular life and religious 
belief, which differentiate the north from the south. 

In the literary remains of the earliest epoch of 
Tamil civilization,e heroism and devotion to duty, side 
by side with a poignant love of natural scenes and of 
the home and the hearth, are the features that most 
itapress themselves upon a student. It is clear, more- 
over, from the testimony of ancient Greek and Roman 
writers, not to mention the references in the Maha- 
bharatha regarding the political and social connections 
of the countries on both sides of the Vindhya range, that 
South India was not only highly civilised in the arts of 
peace, but advanced enough to possess a literary aca- 
demy dating from many centuries anterior to the Chris- 
tian Era. 

The old Tamil Idylls and what were termed the 
Keezh Kanakku (@:p%o0r46), viz., Naladiar and Thiru- 
valluvar’s Thirukkural, give evidence of the impacts*® on 
Tamil Nad of Buddhism and Jainism in addition to 
Vedic religion; and of the rise of a new scheme of life 
differentiated from the heroic age. The Kural, follow- 
ing Thaojkappiar, supplied a fresh formulation or codifi- 
cation of domestic and social ideals. Then followed the 
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age of the two Tamil Epics and later still of the Saivite 
and Vaishnavite saints. 

A remarkable literary blossoming characterised the 
resuscitation of the Pandyan Kingdom and the later 
expansion of the Chola Empire, and from about the 8th 
cr 9th century, Tamil and Sanskrit literary forms and 
locutions became fused together, and Ottakoothan, the 
Court Poet of Kulothunga Chola, and Kambar compiled 
their masterpieces. A long period of philosophical spe- 
culation commenced with Maikandar’s ‘Sivagnanabodan’, 
and gradually all the various sects of Hinduism estab- 
lished and fostered their religious sanctuaries which kept 
the lamp of scholarship and devotion burning in the 
land. 

Between the 17th and 18th centuries, Father Beschi, 
Gtherwise known as Veeramamunivar (of 710 1 Apooflaui ) 
began to create a Christian Tamil literature; Omar and 
others preached Islamic doctrines; Pillai Perumal was 
adding to Vaishnavite literature. It was at this period 
that THAYUMANAVAR set before himself the task of 
reconciling the apparently conflicting doctrine of the 
Vedantha and Saiva Sidhantha and of elucidating the 
underlying harmony. 

* What we know of Thayumanava Swami’s life does 
Rot amount to much but it is more than is known of 
many of our greatest seers, artists and authors who, in 
India almost invariably chose the path of anonymity. 
He was born of Vellala parentage during the closing 
years of the seventeenth century (about 1685 A.D.): at 
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Vedaranyam (S@wesée7@), his father Kedilia Pillai 
(Gsu.cIus onZr) being at that period in the service—as 
one of the ministers of Vijayaranga Chokkanatha Nayak 
(the grandson of the famous Tirumalai Nayak). He was 
named after the presiding deity Thayumanavar of the 
well-known shrine at Thirusiramalai ( HmAswe ) to 
whom vows were offered ky his parents for the birth of 
a son. Is it a mere coincidence that some of the finest 
hymns of the saint were dedicated to the Sakti aspect of 
the divinity emboglied in that deity? 

Very early in life Thayumanavar became proficient 
not only in his mother-tongue and its literary and philo- 
sophical classics but also in Sanskrit and his knowledge 
of both the tongues is adverted to in the verses headed 
“Kallatha perkalae nallavargal” (saorg GuiaGer 

easvaitaer ). His father died when he was barely 16 
and in spite of his reluctance he was nominated by the 
Ruler to succeed his father in his office in recognition 
of his abilities. 

Not long afterwards he encountered by chance at 
Trichy ( @gFPorcusref ) his future preceptor Mouna 
Guru, a disciple of Tirumala Nayanar, the author of 
Tirumantiram and of Meikkondar. It is reported that 
almost instantaneously Thayumanavar felt drawn toethe 
Guru and became his Chela. It is also stated that he 
desired then and there to be initiated and to be guided 
in his studies. No answer came from the Guru and 
Thayunganavar, practically abandoning his career, fol- 
lowed him from place to place until at last he was asked 
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to concentrate on Sivagnana Siddhi (Ha cirarhs#) of 
Arunandi Siva Charya Swami as containing the best in- 
struction to attain the knowledge of the Supreme, a 
knowledge which was described as Suddhadvaita Saiva 
Siddhanta. When further pressed for initiation, the 
Guru merely asked him to wait and in answer to his 
entreaties gave, the reply (spor 2am) (keep quiet or 
still). : 
This declaration was taken as his ‘Upadesa Man- 
tra’ or guiding principle by .Thayumanavar as is evident 
from several of his poems. 
Og. —“THHEG HlLiOT Air iw QWica Q aor & BL 
CurBés aor QuaCs CureMurruy 
[ec Qurdiuyjra 
© OErerarMar Gy ari gon 5uG Poor 
WDUINEO & ET G1DLA Geor er’? 
(Glinor cor Gay GU GOO d & LD ,) 

From this time he devoted himself solely to his reli- 
gious vocation and obtained permission from the Ruler 
to resign his position. 

After the death of the monarch, it is recorded that 
his widow Minakshi Ammai declared her love for Thayu- 
manavar who repelled such advances and leaving the 
capital settled down at Caea (Tevai) near the present 
Ramunad. 

Later, at the instance of his uncle and other mem- 
bers of his family, he married and had a son but his 
wife died soon afterwards. It was at this juncture, and 
after he had faced the facts of life, that Mauna Guru 
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visited him and permitted him to adopt the ascetic mode 
of life and gave him the necessary initiation. 
Thayumanavar, thenceforward, devoted himself to 
pilgrimages to the important shrines of the South and 
to Benares, to meditations and pujas and to authorship 
surrounded by devotgd adherents like Surulayar and 
Kodikarai Gnaniar (e@rwi, Garg éator erefuri), 
He knew no distinction between man and man and 
realised the littleness as well as the greatness of human- 
ity and the pervaswve character of temptation. 
He has in a mood of penitence sung 
FES Bsr aripator FeOiwer Qavetr wofGw 
NGsFonw Adar Aor & Ber S mssr, 
and right through his work one sees evidences of his 
abounding humanity and compassion. Thus he says: 
“Far Nyse npr aid ASHOWNATM AU SY gb 
Lor pes SVUVTTSEER arGuwor usTuTCp,”’ 
He held and declared that the Tamil language is spe- 
cially suited to express tenderness and devotion (erty) 
“eror SUP ss G 
Qaarn USIT HOSED MTTEMLW Ce. 
Go HESOTO Das bonipCuw 
AFTomacscrunucr wgacr IpsH ASBadarnvnnrs 
Csru6s O6)Cw uy. 597, : 
He has utilised his high spiritual experience and 
rare literary gifts in expounding, in language of rare 
metrical beauty and melody, the fundamental doctrines 
of the fajth that irradiated him. The great masterpieces 
of the Tamil language, differing in this respect from 
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many other literatures, are distinguished by certain very 
special, or rather, unique qualities of compression and 
concision; brevity of language and fulness of thought 
being combined to a marvellous extent. 

The charm of Tamil Poetry depends, even more 
than the poesy of the Greek and Latin, on assonance, as 
well as the clese knitting of word with word and the 
intricacy and varied beauty of metre and rhyme. Fur- 
thermore, the literature of Bhakthi in Tamil is, perhaps, 
more fervid and intenser im characterthan the only com- 
positions that can bear comparison with it—viz., the 
creations of Hebrew and Sanskrit prophets and seers. 

It is not too much to say that the outpourings of 


Thayumanavar are supreme manifestations of such ~ 


Bhakti. | 

The development of Saiva Sidhantha really starts 
with the Tamil version of ‘Gnanavasishtam’ (@hr cor 
aT az.-i¢) wherein Vasishta, the Preceptor, persuades 
Rama, that even in the midst of pomp and the trappings 


of royalty, it is possible to attain the highest spiritual 


stage. On the same Sutras of Badarayana are fonded 
Sankara’s (monistic doctrine); Ramanuja’s ‘qualified 
non-dualism’ and Nilakanta’s ‘Suddhadvaita Bhashyam’ 
advocating pure non-dualism. 

The Saiva Siddhanta doctrine is summarised in 
‘Sivagnana Bodha’ in this passage, “Like song and its 
tune; like fruit and its flavour; the Lord’s energy every- 
where pervadeth, non-dual. Therefore, the Vedas 
do not say ‘one,’ but say ‘not two’.” The ‘ekam sath’ 
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of the Vedas does not, according to this interpretation, 
mean the identity of God and soul; but that God per- 
vades and is immanent in and energises the soul. This 


is what ‘Thirukural’ preaches in its first verse: 


WAS PEIN PSO god 001 Ld 
BH vsacsr LPs HCp CWE.’ 
(All letters have for thtir source the letter ‘a’ (9), 

The world hath for source the ancient and adorable 
ene). 

The Saiva Siddhanta* postulates three entities, pathi 
or—literarily God or king; pasu (.,% ) soul or the aggre- 
gate of souls—literally cattle, and paasam (umew) 
or bondage being the sum total of all elements that fetter 
the soul. The malam or maya (wevlb 200g wrwr) 
produced by paasam ( ueib) has, according to this scrip- 
ture, to be removed by Sakthi or arulea# goog gqer 
The principal aspects of Sakthi or the Great Mother, as 
she is typified, are the pancha kriya or Lynthozhil ( 96 
Qariev), creation or projection being sirutti thotram 
(F#G-% Gsrpptt) or padaippu, sthithi (#4) or pre- 
servation being thithi or nilai ( #2 ) or kappu (#7v1), 
destruction or involution, sankaram ( ¢#a@rgu ) or 
odukkam ( 9044 ), veiling or thirobhava or maraippu 
(cemoty) and grace or anugraha (.9g74ésamiz) or atul 
( 9@or ). The earliest manifestation of divine energy is 
taken to be nadha or Vak (a74@). It is necessary to 
understand the significance of these ideas and expres- 
sions to follow Thayumanavar’s compositions and their 
real import. 
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In the series of lines addressed to Sakthi or the 
Universal Mother, who is the absolute become manifest 
as Force and who is worshipped at Thevai (Gg6ma)) near 
Ramnad in the character of the Highland Maid or Malai 
Valar Kathali (0% aori ergo), occurs a poem, which 
is, perhaps one of the peaks of Tamil poetry. 
UBT OW AYycrA YsMIi won OS DTK wor 
USE OO _GFTOVAPID 

UBF OIO sHE KD Mii 15s wr sii 
ULOIMSB OT wep ar & a 

& HNL oon @ GFT Gor 7 as & DH or € Hapjevor@ 
STUBS HSE OT Apso ® 

SOO Lj oor Heo. FLT vdidem.n Hasray afl mp 
SGHSO STON ON Cporrr@GGwnd — 

CHL cr B_QnarEg FLDUI SOO HG LY eo L. LT 
Hiroarares Oa ohiCus 

CT ST6S HuUCW Casr6s Cunrcr@w 
BT Qa y) wH56O 5 $7 SO wor 

Lo S| ecor ® UBwrcor oHasor uooI@u 
OSS Sx mHemaGus 

UOTITE MSBHS sir cool uy Hs5 we 

ort 730) Qu ememmGu. 

Again, while describing Siva as HEC. FFA 
£166 Fad (akanda sachidananda sivam) and as tran- 
scending all sects (wsaicenée Baum w)), he character- 
ises Sakti as LIS 1 Olds got Bs coor Gh F LPL LT Sy namely 
the Supreme Devi or Para being like the rays surround- 
ing and irradiating the sun of Godhead. Elsewhere the 
essential unity of Siva and Sakti is thus envisaged when 
_ singing of the divine Thayumanavar ° 
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“SEC HeaCn gTYLD S56 sl] wren ANAS 
Srujpipror gsuTUT apis ACw,” 

In another series of impassioned hymns, Thayu- 
manavar pictures God’s operations in the Universe cul- 
minating in the redemption of the soul as illustrated and 
exemplified in Nataraja’s Cosmic Dance in the Chit 
Sabha of Chidambaram. i 

Thayumanavar, in his writings, has practically ex- 
hausted all forms of lyric expression and metrical devices. 

A poem, which’ may be fegarded as containing the 
essence of his writings, is cast in the form of a love 
seng. This mood is characteristic of intense devotion 
and can be studied in the Christian Bible in the poems 
ascribed to Solomon and Isiah, as well as in Gita- 
Govinda and the songs of several Alwars. In his Ananda 
Xalippu (.4°r6% éefisry) the soul is pictured as the 
lover and the Lord as the Beloved. The Soul, ridding 
itself of like and dislike and of the ideas of I and MINE, 
blends with the Lord, and in the process expresses its 
bliss in song and dance. The refrain is ‘Sankara, San- 
kara, Sambhusiva’ ( ¢Ha@7, mau, #inyAa ) and in 
Bhakthi and Gnana Yoga mix and fuse and the soul’s 
history is sketched, advancing in the path of love, meet- 
ing the Lord as a teacher and being initiated by Him in 
the path of knowledge—the Soul and the Lord being 
apparently distinct, but in fact there being no duality. 

The reconciliation between the Vedantha and Saiva 
Siddhantkta schools (Vedantha Saiva Siddhanta Sama- 
rasa) is effectively illustrated in this poem. One of the 
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verses may be cited in this connection: 
Goreng) MAA g LoTuApssr 
DOTA FH QUTLcr Qorms irr. OsVerTiD 
SoarOleoraré Qer ero) Quseir Fon wi cst— or oor Bom 3 
STQSHS OatOWK FLT sOSIUTH Cari. 
But, even more remarkable, both in language and senti- 
ment is anotlfer verse . 
200 O) Meer. LoTOLWesr QI Apo CLr—e_oré 
STO 6 SLD Cacti on Dares £ HC m 
More o Ophluy Qw..1Ba—we 
6 HOw cor H 8) & Lp & §) eo) sor Cary. 
This reconciliation is specifically referred to in the 
poem “37 &emrib" (Siddhar Kanam). 
‘“CasI6S ASSTbS FTE Gost oh QL pp 
43 55F Goat sev Cw (ass meaning @rerc) 
His “607 yaorw Agius samRunr”? develops the ‘ 
doctrine ofematter and soul as non-existent but for Siva 
“AG HD FLAP Rasogshr. Qve” 
and “wor pS) sre@eyi?”’ 
As in the case of Sankara this monism was regarded by | 
him as consistent with the worship of the divine as em- 
bodied in temples, the image being regarded as a potent 
means of concentrated devotion. 
His catholicity was one of his most admirable quali- 
ties. 
Cag UOib €ina! Quwerb Y@G6Ss wi & Boor 
Aora@e wT QuragGear MeorB@rwreaovre 
WT DuUGw & 05s Hv Se ap» eesrGiwrcor < 
arhSGor Hs Srer Cure @u WU G & 1) (Lb Lor 
(#evevreReor —Kallavin) 
vie 
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The appreciation of natural beauty manifested by 
Thayumanavar, side by side with rare abstraction of 
philosophic speculation, is illustrated in the following 
poem in which describing God as the only reality in the 
world, the Saint still recognizes the place legitimately 
due to the appreciation and enjoyment of the world’s 
largesses. The poem suggests the right outlook towards 
the pleasures and glories of Life and Nature. 

QarbsAip WoiFCEr Cod west oof perena/ & gp wi 

Gold Siyjor m smayion als 

Qaroren@sy Wee fon sé Hor S Mg. oye 

Gori FESUTOL Wreunrt 

as goa Ber mAacr aper Neen ujdaGas 

a¢8Qum Curgiib Qaci tr 
altro ule uspCGure soeassr 
weipCur gid Catod wap sib 

AbD S OU MAU MIF OAUIND USO) For GLP Gi 6dor GY LD 
BaZa uf BY LOT Ce) & 6 LD 

Barer fC uicm& 50 us oF ait 9G eu ecor he @/ 6UOT VOT LD 
@f Zor win ig. af Lf) g1uF oc) om GF 

FESSIPH creo Hheor WyaT asosog 
SOS UICT Ton dp Ly Alar ws 

Fie UAL TOOT UEC FSSIUIOT OT 
FFA SIO bHS HaGip, 

The Sage’s metrical dexterity and metaphysical 
subtlety are both in evidence in a series of poems enti- 
tled “Vannam and Ahaval” (accor eori & .eMae) 

WROaGT Li evr anes p) 2 ChOolavcor Lior @y LD oor ph) 

WEYL YM Apwwcsr PH Cpe p19 wip Hi 

Puy a Hoot Iptoesr pF) Blom na tr Go (0 4 -osor (0) 

Wem mauresr O por fork. af Lo odL0 IT & 
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BFNLD Qu YQwiss Fyard Cupasnisegs 

FUNG FuUNCHa Yah Paris rex 

STA VMahuF aor Creeps era) — 

The song entitled “Qus@er wav éein” in its ecsta- 
tic sense of realisation is hardly equalled in any litera- 
ture. 

© Gurg@sr aserseib 

€3 Sumi) Binexwre Ssawre) SITiwwnuore | 
So paru) Hare 

FF SOUS grvapocry) eS ugnprag BAW er yp 
FUTT Qusderrid 

WAFS SHES STISwT WIM SSW wr® 
weararté QGecrreé 

Fs aGare Oar p Gararmné earrbue Cug 
Casimude Rims Oexiarib. 

But, it is in the description and adumbration of 
Sakthi as the Universal Mother and ultimate source of 
energy and illumination. that Thayumanavar is, per- 
haps, super-eminent. These hymns can be compared 
with Sankara’s Dakshinamurthi Stotras and ‘Soundarya } 
Lahiri’ as embodying the perfect union of verbal melody ~~ 
and spiritual harmony. 4 

Thayumanavar’s splendid conception of the DEVI 
is thus outlined: | 

Ia sre Cary uf ar 

as %rSw @srrujs ssrahQuwer se 2Guse 

WT BS Huis, 

(Mother of crores of world’s creatures and yet described 
as a virgin by the scriptures) 
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Another remarkable characteristic of —Thayumana- 
var is the complete assimilation and co-existence of the 
Sanskrit and Tamil locutions and idioms. For instance, 
in the fifth of the same series of stanzas, appears a poem, 
the first half of which is almost pure Sanskrit. Neverthe- 
less there is no sense of a symmetry of loss of verbal 
elegance or appropriateness. « 

Ly Too YON SO FULD SO F Eb SA 

YIT6 So SiulbiyH usp) p 
Yash AmnegRa FUSR FMT SOT 

YyeuUsoE af mp hé GLb 
DITCH DOB S OTUB Gos s 

BT STHS Fb B OL oor Queor 

eTwCw YFFNSHO wywrd orwCw 

ete FASH FCun 

AIH FOG BA arr Tool G)Uscor L114 & Lp 

VAT Or i.C&M yg. uf sr 
yon Con Gus Gortarue acrofQuuar wom La 
LOT Tb CHILI wUuIGed 

aT TeoAL| DHOSTHOOS LT Si OBip SUNOS Hip 

aor wey Ggema WISE 


aor ITF ESBS cor woeofuse wy Bl é geod 
ari ar eo Qu smysowGuw, 


In another poem entitled Paripoornnanandam (wf 
L472 6D) appears those celebrated lines begining 
with the words 2s. WAsorvapbh moun BarsCw 
where the doctrine of Maya and Karma is interpreted 
by the poet simply and yet conclusively. 

The poem ‘Karunakara Kadavul’ (4G mas @ 
& aor ) affords another instance of that harmoniza- 
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tion of Sanskrit and Tamil, which has already been 
alluded to. 
) DE Gowr Oetow Aserar Arreity 
Oia@Fac.w mesa dws wer : 
DRsr aFHsEes FOIDS Piaear 
OPO ST6s OSs Ess 
SHuUSHM an$s veurouh ky T or 
FSTOSM SS OHTRM ISA 
FOYRa Har FICaIE Q ay sor 26 Tse 
FTQUGT VB Soi aiG or 
anys aCarer dais SQu oy WOT LI & 
STOOSS 17S SLi 0 oor 
Us Hes OFF OF THUET AQIS STL 
DY, S WO Hyscog 
& Dutr UMssTOT APSs Nie MLB) ip © 
SO OTE GSS FGCa, 
FHS AHeoud ararés OF SSR 
FBOEIS SaCor, 

While these poems and those entitled ‘Sachidananda 
Sivam’ ( ¢¢Asrerés Raub ) and ‘Thaejomayanandam’ 
(S86 1 0W T6b sb) deal with philosophy in the ab- 
stract, there are other poems. of simpler character and 
approach like ‘Perianayaki Virutham’ (@ufw srue 
€4@s)) and ‘Paraparakanni’ ( ustuséseref ) and 
‘Paingilikanni’ (MUBBoaS Sosref) ‘Ennatkanni’ (sr sor 
@L Sere) and ‘Nirkunilai’ (8 o@H%&), and the various 
‘Iyalbu’ ( Bury ) verses—Arul Iyatbu’ ( a@ar 
Bu), “Porul lyalbw” (Qurt@ar Qwiedy), ‘Ananda 
Tyalbu (garés @uicv'y) which deal, in an appealing 
manner with problems both secular and otherwordly. 
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The sprightly lilt of dancing measures resembling 
some of the creations of the French muse is dear to Tha- 
yumanavar and has often been resorted to. One of the 
most charming specimens of this type of verse is a series 
beginning with ‘Padukinra Panuval’ (LT @Blesr LJ SAI») 

uTGasr Dp usMaAGoTIs 
CL OGs p OFvalGiw 
er OBesr w opto hear pi 
OTORSs YM ally Cor. 
(O Treasure, by “Poets sought, O beauteous Dancer in 
the Hall of Wisdom). 

In fine, Thayumanavar is a marvellous amalgam of 
Sanskrit and Tamil culture and his spiritual insight was 
communicated to the world in multiform verse whose 
lyrical and devotional appeal is as direct as it is intense. 
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The Nitisastras or treatises on Hindu polity and 
the Puranas contain a great deal that is of significance 
to the students of political and social theories and their 
philosophical basis. ° 

A nation’s philosophy andl politics are the outward 
expressions of National Culture and sentiment and they 
use the symbols best understood in the country of origin. 

Indian philosophy ané political discussion have 
been a function of the country’s intellectual and civic 
life and there was, as in medieval Europe, a regular suc- 
cession of thinkers who were founders and partakers of 
something like a University tradition. The ancient and 
medieval educational System was based on and culmi- 
nated in religious training, but included in jts scope an 
attempt at Universal research. 

The Upanishads were the result of seances or ses- 
sions of what may well be termed as forest or hermitage 
Universities. Many of our so-called philosophic and 
political theories have partaken of the cyclic evolution, 
which characterises the life and history of ideas. Modern 
developments of nihilism and even of communism were 
famibiar to the compilers of the Puranas and the Fas- 
cists, Spartacists and the Nazis have had their proto- 
types in the past, just as the F rench Revolution is, in 
a sense, a transplanted chapter of Roman history. 

Investigating the philosophic basis of Indian. legal, 
social and political doctrines, we start with the postulate 
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that the monarch is the maker of the age and that 
if a country’s customs, usages and movements are not 
assimilated to the needs of the times, the fault should be 
ascribed to the Ruler or Rulers. National progress was 
regarded as achievable only when a proper environment, 
both cultural and political, was created. 

There are many instances of legal and _ political 
variations from the norm indicating the flexibility of 
ancient law-givers and laws. One example is the modi- 
fication produced )y the impact of the matriarchal sys- 
tem in Malabar. A similar process was observed when 
the Vaishnavas of the Tenkalai sect adopted Tamil in 
place of Sanskrit as the language of their scriptures and 
unified by religious fusion many sects and communities. 

The philosophic basis of sovereignty, according to 
the Sukraniti, was that the Ruler was a servant of the 
people getting his revenue as remuneratign, the sover- 
eignty being for the sake of protection not only physi- 
cal, but in relation to Dharma or the fundamental codes 
cf conduct, which though strict, yet developed an amaz- 
ing degree of tolerance. 

Anterior to the institution of Kingship, a state of 
anarchy or the law of the fishes is supposed to have pre- 
vailed, the bigger devouring the smaller. Thereafter? by 
common consent a kind of social compact, the family, 
the village, the clan, the people and the country were 
successively built up and for the purpose of preventing 
external, aggression and internal dissension, the Kshat- 
riya Class of warriors came into being and their chief was 
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the King. This account discloses the consciousness, that 
criginally the Aryans had no monarchy and kingship 
was regarded as a later institution. The divine origin 
claimed by many kings is frankly described by Kautalya 
as a useful political theory for preserving the peace and 
silencing opponents. Kingship, originally elective, be- 
came hereditary, in course of time; but it was recognised 
that the king was ultimately subject to popular control. 
Vena, a tyrant, was killed by the people on the advice of 
the sages. The Maha Bharata, in fact, declares that an 
unfit king should be killed like a rabid dog. The Epics 
furnish many instances of the election of kings. 

Kautalya declares, ““The religious vow of a king is 
his readiness for action; the discharge of his duties is 
the performance of his sacrifice and equal treatment of 
all is his consecration.” His function is not the mere 
preservation of law and order. It is the administration 
of the state in such a manner as to enable him and his 
subjects to follow their appointed avocations and paths. 
Whatever Dharma is pursued by the king, the people 
will follow. Hence, he must be an exemplar, Dharma 
being defined as what is conducive to the advancement 
of everybody what prevents injury to everybody and 
what upholds everybody. 

The basis of government was always the village 
until recent times and the village was, like the city states 
cf Greece and Italy, largely self-governing. At the top 
there were many varieties of advisory and executive 
bodies to help the Ruler. Until medieval times, the 
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philosophic groundwork of royalty was neither patriar- 
chal nor military primacy. Brihaspathi, in fact, avers 
that it is the duty of a king to refrain from wars of 
annexation. 

Consultation of popular opinion was a definite fea- 
ture, so that kingship bore the character of a quasi con- 
stitutional system. 

In South India, there was a vine development 
of village assemblies and at the apex, the government 
depended on an elaborate’ Secretariat (eight departments 
being constantly mentioned). 

Taxes were regarded as the price for protection. 

On the eve of battle, Kautalya enjoins the king to 
proclaim, “I am a paid servant like my soldiers and 
officers.”’ 

Manu declares that the king derives one-sixth not 
only of the tax in grain but also of the righteousness and 
unrighteousness of his subjects. 

If stolen property were not recovered and restored 
to the owner, the king was asked to make good the value 
from the state coffers. This statement has been made 
as late as the 16th Century (by Vignaneswara). 

The activities of the state covefed a wide range— 
propagating Dharmas, enforcing morality, maintaining 
the social order, encouraging learning and the arts, sub- 
sidising academies, regulating industry, agriculture and 
commerce, relieving famine, establishing hospitals, rest 
houses, etc.,—over and above, discharging the primary 
functions of defence, order, justice and punishment of 
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the guilty. To discharge these duties, the king was en- 
joined to ‘obtain and follow the advice of trusted and 
competent ministers. “A single wheel cannot move. 
Fence, a king should hear and follow advice.” 
Somadeva lays down that the king should not create 
a situation in which the country would rise against him, 
because of alledangers to which he is liable, prakrithi 
kopa, the anger of the subjects and the anger of the 
ministers and servants is the most formidable. There 
were gradations amongst kings and the doctrine of para- 
mountcy was fully developed in later times, but this 
variety of feudalism was of the federal type. The state 
Was not unitary in the modern sense. There were seve- 
ral republican organisations and states from the days of 
the Sakyas (in the Buddhist epoch) down to recent 
times. Amongst the Licchavis, there was even started 
a remarkable experiment of separating judicial, military 
and executive powers. Non-monarchical states were 
treated as Sanghas or Ganas a combination of people 
organised for specific purposes. Some of these states 
combined with each other to form confederations, but 
even in these cases, village and city corporations and 
guilds under the ghidance of local orators and leaders 
calted STU sy ASUT were powerful and practi- 
cally self-governing within nature. These republics be- 
came increasingly subject to internal discords and dis- 
sensions and Sukra says that they became a prey to in- 
vading forces under a single chieftain or king (ekaraja). 
Gradually, in proportion to the increase in territory and 
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population, a strong Central Government came into 
existence and increased in power and influence and be- 
came the characteristic feature of Indian rule. But 
from first and last, the philosophic basis of politics and 
law was the theory of a compact of the people with the 
king from which foilgwed: 

(1) The idea that taxation is the teturn for good 
and efficient administration, 

(2) The maintenance of a Cabinet or ministry with 
Dharma and the ‘Yox popul’ as the ultimate and well- 
recognised sanction, even a type of referendum being a 
recognised expedient (as in the Ramayana). Though 
Gutwardly unfettered, sovereignty by reason of local 
autonomy, was in effect a kind of state socialism in close 
tcuch with the popular sentiment and characterised by 
that broad-minded tolerance, which was a special fea- 
ture of Indian polity of which Asoka and,later, Akbar 
were typical exemplars. 
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Until and for many years after Commodore Perry 
landed in Japan, the whole of Asia was the battle- 
ground of divergent European ambitions. The Portu- 
gese, the Dutch, the French eand the English, and lat- 
terly, the Americans vied with each other in securing 
centres of influence and all these Powers, excepting 
America, combined) political objectives with commer- 
cial ambitions with the result that until the middle of 
the 19th century, several parts of Asia were administer- 
ed on colonial lines of aggrandizement and other parts 
were constituted spheres of influence partitioned 
amongst various powers. Sporadic attempts at self- 
assertion by the people concerned were speedily and suc- 
cessfully put, down. Japan was the first Asiatic Power 
ta discover after patient exploration and profit by the 
secrets of the economic and military strength enjoyed 
by the European Powers and she burst upon the world, 
after the Russo-Japanese war, as an inexplicable but 
portentous phenomenon. From that date her progress 
in armaments and the rapid development of her econo- 
mit potentialities which were specially noteworthy 
considering her paucity of raw materials, and made 
japan the object of admiring emulation in Asia and ill- 
concealed jealousy in Europe and America. As in the 
case of Germany and Italy, so with reference to Japan, 
attempts to appease the country were made all over the 
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~world notwithstanding the political set-up which began 
4c excite comment and criticism only after Japan. be- 
ame bellicose. Age-long monarchical and oligarcnical] 
systems in China yielded place to a Republic of which 
the real parent was Sun Yat Sen. There, as in Russia, 
‘Chiang Kai Sheik’s rige to power and his long continu- 
ed and in the main successful conflicts With internecine 
forces evoked wholesale admiration and economic sup- 
port until the rising tidg of ill-success made many of 
his erstwhile champions diséover belatedly the defects 
and the corruptions of his regime. In Java and the 
adjacent islands, the Dutch created economic prosperity 
for themselves by exploiting the vast natural resources 
available in that tract but paid comparatively little 
attention to the political education or industrial pro- 
gress of the indigenous population. 

It is needless to recount the recent history of fiidin 
but it was in this country alone that, during a period of 
over fifty years, there was a peaceful though organised 
attempt to extort political and social privileges and to 
gain equality with the members of the dominating 
foreign race. Every step had to be fought for in the 
professions, in trades, in industries and politjcs, :until 
«wing to the culmination of the preceding politfcal 
struggle in the shape of Mahatma Gandhi’s non-co- 
operation and Satyagraha movements and even mere 
because of the complete military and economic exhaus- 
tion of Ikngland during the two world wars and the de- 
pletion of her resources in man-power India attained her 
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freedom almost overnight. The great gesture of 
abnegation and withdrawal made by England was per-- 
haps an unavoidable necessity but nevertheless displayed 
great fore-sightedness and a shrewd sagacity of which: 
Lord Mountbatten was the embodiment and the spear-- 


point. € 


The attaifiment of indépendence by India which: 
we are now celebrating has, not unnaturally, been at- 
tended by some unforeseen corsequences. Many forces: 
which cohered together for*the purpése of rejecting and’ 
operating against a foreign Government and _ which 


embodied different ideals, now find themselves without 
a uniiying impulse. Parties and groups that made 
enormous and spectacular sacrifices to attain political 


independence, are now demanding a price for those 


sacrifices in the shape of jobs and appointments, con- 
tracts and licences. This phenomenon is not singular 
in the history of the world and similar tendencies were: 
very apparent in England on critical historical occasions: 


and these tendencies have been fully chronicled in the: 
case of the veterans of the American Civil War. The: 


circumstance that the revolution in India was _ blood-- 
less makes very little difference in this respect. The 
resultant factions and dis-unions and mutual criticisms: 
are being utilised by the communist and other groups. 
whose procedure and ideology were partially submerged’ 
during the war and the subsequent political conflicts but 
are now coming to the surface. Other countries deve- 
loped socialistic trends and encountered clashes between: 
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capital and organised or semi-organised labour after they 
had built up great industries. In India, the claims of vocal 
and organised labour are finding vigorous expression at a 
time when our industries are mainly nascent and both 
constructive and destructive elements take part in large 
demands and expropriatory struggles. The task before 
india today can only be discharged by*industrial and 
political peace without which the consolidation ef 
national energies and theis wise application to the many- 
sided requisites of ‘hational ddvance cannot take place. 
After the elimination of the English administration, the 
problems of India have been on the social plane rather 
than the political. A welcome feature of the situation 
is the essentially peaceable character of the inhabitants 
of this great country which is undoubtedly due to the 
innate cultures and traditions of a population which 
enjoys the inestimable heritage of a philosophic tolerance. 
This tolerance may however be disturbed by subversive 
tendencies or discontents resulting from economic dis- 
‘tress. ete 

We cannot afford to ignore the danger-signals 
around us. Acute problems of food and clothing, the 
é€conomic and financial imbalance of the country and 
the rise of many un-social elements are _ contributdéry 
factors which are already disturbing the equilibrium in 
India. But perhaps the most acutely troublesome ‘items 
are the acute tension between India and Pakistan aris- 
ing not oaly out of the partition and the Kashmere ques- 
ition but by reason of different ideologies and political 
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gospels and economic rivalries and jealousies. These- 
two countries which are, by nature, complementary to- 
each other, are now engaging in mutually incompatible 
policies to the detriment of both. Not a truce but a last- 
ing peace between these countries is essential for the: 
peace of Asia as.a whole. ‘ 

Equally stgnificant is the situation in countries out- 
side the borders of India which is bound, sooner or later, 
to produce repercussions withip our borders. The stabi- 
lity of the Burmese Government is a baffling problem 
confronted by difficult financial conditions, the revolt 
ot the warlike Karens and the havoc produced by the 
banditry in the country-side which is encouraged if not 
sponsored by the communist group.” Although there is 
2. strongly nationalistic and patriotic Government, it 
has not so far demonstrated any constructive activity in 
the rehabilitation of industries or even the agricultural 
economy of the country. 

The predominance of the Chinese element in 
Malaya controlling, as it does, the wealth and the inter-- : 
nal commerce of the country is creating peculiar diffi- 
culties amongst a population prone to sudden and 
violent gutbursts and so long as brigandage and banditry’ 
exfst in Malaya which can be availed of by the forces 
ef violence, it must continue to be a centre of anxiety. 

The comparative peace enjoyed by Siam seems to: 
be largely superficial and vast movements of social up- 
heaval are discernible even to the casual observer. Only 
the iact that Siam has a surplus of food has saved it 
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from the crisis that has overtaken neighbouring coun- 
tries. The recognition of Bao Dai and the recent politi- 
cal action undertaken by the French have hardly eased 
the tension in Indo-China where rival groups headed by 
Ho Chi Minh are still in effective control over a large 
part of the. territory. The most satisfactory event after 
the attainment of Indian Independence is the settlement 
arrived at between Indonesia and the Dutch which has 
followed the Indian pattern and bids fair to attain a 
similar success. “4 

Having said so much, it must nevertheless be recog- 
nised that the political changes in Asia cannot be con- 
sidered without a careful appraisement of the position 
ir Japan and in China. The United States are in 
essence an occupying force in the land of the rising 
sun both from the military and the economic point of 
view, and America is fast developing the industrial re- 
sources of that country so that it may*be a buttress 
against the incursion of communism from Siberia and 
China. It is difficult under modern conditions to segre- 
gate industrial growth for military preparations actual 
or potential and the U.S.A. is engaged in the difficult 
task of preventing possible militarism and at the same 
time of stimulating the productivity of Japan by utilis- 
ing the latest scientific methods. But this policy has 
provoked rivalry and deep concern in countries like 
Australia and New Zealand that have suffered much 
from the economic imperialism and the dumping methods 
of Japan.. Japan, indeed, can hardly be regarded as an 
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Asiatic entity and she is at present an instrument of 
American policy. When the American hold is loosened 
HO one can predicate whether Japan’s industrial renais- 
Sance will not revive her militaristic and colonising 
ambitions. At the same time, communist influence 
seems also to be on the march in that country. The 
consistent policy of Russia has been to disperse its eco- 
nomic and industrial strength throughout the whole of , 
its vast territory and Siberia today is no longer a snow- 
bound and neglected penal settlement but a country 
humming with modernised activity—agricultural and 
industrial. The conquest of China by the communists 
and the inescapable penetration of Russian influence 
immediately raise the question of a possible combination 
of plans and programmes operating from the Arctic Sea 
to the borders of India especially if, as seems likely, 
Tibet and the surrounding area also fall under the 
sway of Mao*Tse Tung whose Russian affiliations and 
sympathies are, by no means, concealed. The peace 
settlement of Japan is thus likely to be complicated by 
the existence of Siberia and China as the twin focei of 
communist ideology. A non-recognition however of the 
Pekin Government and the mere manifestation of such 
nervousness on the part of Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada as seem to have been exhibited jn Colombo will 
Ot solve the problem. Mr. Malcolm MacDonald has 
referred to the troubled conditions in Indo-China, Siam 
and Burma and described those states as immediately 
vulnerable. The policy of the United States vis-a-vis 
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China after its conspicuous and avowed failure to prop 
up the Generalissimo is still in the process of formula- 
‘tion. Public opinion in America is sharply divided both 
2s to the recognition of the Communist Government and 
the aid to be offered, if at all, to Chiang Kai Sheik in ° 
Formosa. To an impartial observer, hesitation and half- 
heartedness seem to characterise the f6reign policy of 
many countries in relation to the political changes in Asia. 
Over and above all, the alarms and excursions, two things 
stand out clear. At this critical juncture in world his- 
tory Asia is bound to be resentful of interference or 
patronage by outside forces. Until the various econo- 
mic and social questions that await solution in all parts 
of Asia, though they are different in degree and kind 
according to the locality, are grappled with and settled, 
the unrest in the Continent will not end, whether that 
unrest is generated by the landless or the unemployed 
and the destitute. Communism in Asia must be regard- 
ed both as the product and the spear-point of sub-normal 
conditions. The discerning and farsighted help of 
tcreign countries can do much to alleviate the situation 
but interference and the suspicion of economic pene- 
tration will be catastrophic. 
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The Indian Republic will be formally ushered into 
existence on the 26th of January and will represent one 
of the most far-reaching and significant experiments in 
human history. It is true that the republican idea was 
not unfamiliar to the Indian mind and our chronicles 
bear witness to the existence and flourishing character 
of Republics inethe Gangetic valley during pre-Buddhist 
times and especially about the period when the Lord 
Buddha was preaching his message. Indeed, it has been 
recounted that when one of the Repriblics, viz., that of 
the Vajjhis was about to be attacked by a tdondhe 
kingdom, Buddha _ expressed __ his strong disapproval 
against such a predatory expedition designed to suppress 
a well governed political entity. In South India, more- 
ever, there has always been, side by side with a central- 
ised monarchy, a series of practically — self-governing 
village republics. 

But, neither in ancient India nor in Greece nor in 
Italy, was there anything approaching the comprehen- 
siveness and far-flung territorial and national “content,” 
that have characterised the French Republic and the 
United States, which alone, amongst the countries that 
have followed their political gospels in the new and old 
world, have effectually survived all external and inter- 
nal vicissitudes. 

The cabinets in France have generally been short- 
lived and the finances of the country have seen many 
ups and downs. But the essentially thrifty and con- 
structive genius of the ordinary people has helped ta 
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save France from disruption even in spite of the two 
World Wars. The United States has seen the rise of a 
plutocratic democracy and its capitalistic structure has 
co-existed successfully with an essentially democratic set~ 


up, largely because of the well-nigh inexhaustibie re- 


sources of the country and the consequent scope for ame- 
lioration of living conditions. Its distaace from the dan- 
ger spots of the world, also, until the emergence of the 
atom bomb, preserved it from all threats of aggression. 
Russia stands apart and itseproblems are sui generis and 
its ultimate metamorphosis from the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is one of the problems of the immediate future. 

In India alone has an attempt been made, after a 
spectacular, unprecedented and peaceful revolution, to: 
unite the republican elements existing in several coun- 
tries and so to construct a composite structure. 

The codification of the rights of map attempted in 
France owed its origin to the study and not to the battle- 
field and was inaugurated by pamphleteers and thinkers- 
whose object was at the same time to abolish all forms 
of superstition and even of religion, to establish a secular 
state and to create a charter of human rights. In Eng- 
land, a cabinet system evolved and developed itself owing 
tc several accidental circumstances and was the jegical 
culmination of a long continued struggle between the 
vested interests of monarchy and aristocracy, an industrial 
oligarchy and the common people. A rigid partition of 
functigns amongst the executive, the legislature and the 
judiciary and the erection of the Supreme Court into 
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‘the position of an expounder and upholder of the consti- 
tution were the characteristics of the United States. 

The Indian Republic has sought to assimilate in its 
constitution all the above features belonging respectively 
to France, England and the United States. In the 
future Republic of India, the preservation of human 
rights and the inplementation of the duties of the State, 
which are formulated amongst the fundamental rights ° 
and directives, will be effective only in proportion to 
the speedy education of the people in the arts of citizen- 
ship so as to save them from the creation of either 
political or economic lopsidedness. Political democracy 
has co-existed with economic subjection of large masses 
of men both in England and in America. The former 
has become a social welfare state after the emergence 
of Labour into power but the process has been attended 
by many crises. The recent Australian and New Zea- 
land Elections demonstrate the swing of the pendulum. 
In America the capitalist tradition and the domination 
cf private enterprise have not been displaced and the 
‘socialists and communists though vocal are not effec- 
tive factors in the national life. 

Well designed education and political experience can 
alone save us from such portentous phenomenon as the 
appearance of the boss’ system, which by playing on 
the prejudices of the masses acquires control over them. 
‘The essentially philosophic outlook on life and the innate 
tolerance of the Indian mind is a powerful ayxiliary. 
But these characteristics have to be fostered and 
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given full scope by educators and by the vigilance of 
the organs of public opinion. 

The British Cabinet system, which we have adopt- 
ed, will operate best, when there are distinct political 
as apart from destructive programmes adopted by 
parties, who not only believe in them but are prepared 
to work and make sacrifices to implement them. 
~~. ° The Supreme Court will best serve its purpose when 
if operates not so as to stereotype existing institutions 
or to favour partigular intesests or to put a break upon 
evolutionary tendencies. Recent observers of the 
United States Supreme Court have been concerned. 
about the possible dangers of a judiciary, which, depart- 
ing from past traditions, may strive to buttress privilege 
and check the growth of policies or views palatable 
to popular opinion fomented by a sensation-loving press. 

On the Indian Republic of the future devolves the 
task of harmonising the French passion for liberty, the 
British genius for government by discussion and reason- 
ed opposition; and the American insistence on _ the 
Supremacy of the Law; as well as the Indian Dharma 
concept as our ultimate guide and sanction. The 
recognition that has always been accorded from the 
earliest times down to the age of Sankara and Rama- 
nuja to the need for investigation and for tolerance of 
divergent points of view should stand us in good stead 
in that harmonization of parallel ideals, which has been 
attempted by our legislators and which must become 
part of our political and intellectual consciousness. 
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The Twelfth Session of the Indian Political Science 
‘Conference is meeting at a significant juncture in the 
history of our ceuntry. A retrospect and a forecast of 
the evolution of political ideas as exemplified in Indian» 
polity may therefore be appropriate. 

A large majority of persons wko write or speak 
about India proceed on the assumption that during the 
course of its history, our land, apart from periods of 
foreign domination, has been governed by monarchs 
benevolent or otherwise, who confined themselves to the 
collection of taxes and the administration of very 
centralised activities like the Army, Public Works and 
the promotion of Religion and who encouraged or per- 
mitted the villages largely to administer their affairs. It 
is correct to assume that the villages enjoyed a large 
and unique measure of local autonomy, and that neither 
the head of the village nor even the Ruler or the 
Chakaravarthi was at any time pervasively despotic in 
the sense in which the term was used in Egypt, Rome 
and«other countries. a 

In India there has been, undoubtedly, a continued 
tradition of a strong central government where the king 
Was a real factor to be counted with and not a roi 
faineant.- As I have argued in a paper contrihuted to 
the recent East West Philosophy Conference held at 
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Honolulu, his authority and powers were however exer- 
cised after constant consultation with a ministry and 
through heads of departments whose jurisdiction was 
extensive and who, under wise Kings, were always en- 
couraged to speak their minds. Kingship was mainly 
hereditary but sometimes and for long periods elective. 
The pulse of the public was felt not oply through the 
espoinage system of those days but also by means of 
assemblies which especially in the south of India, 
fiourished in great abufidance and with much vigour. 
Provincial or rather local autonomy was, however, the 
main feature of Hindu India and the essence of govern- 
ment lay in the formation and functioning of village 
groups, taxing themselves, expending their revenues on 
works of public utility and definitely governing them- 
selves. Political speculation was active and the theory 
of a compact with the king, the idea that taxation is the 
return for good administration and protection, the 
formulation of the need for a cabinet system of govern- 
ment with Dharma and the Vox Populi as the ultimate 
sanctions—these were some of the characteristics of the 
indian Nitisastra. ‘The resort to popular opinion was 
not unoften in the nature of a referendum as in Switzer- 
Jand, a referendum which on two occasions} namely, 
when Dasaratha took the fateful decision ‘regarding 
Rama’s coronation and when Rama put aside Sita, 
seemed to have been articulate and very powerful. The 
old dispensation was outwardly and, in later theory and 
practice, actually unfettered and autocratic; but 
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nevertheless, by reason of the grant of complete local 
freedom and the practice of what, in effect, was a form 
of state socialism the king acted on the basis of being 
ever in the great taskmaster’s eye—the taskmasters be- 
ing either the fundamental principles or canons called 
Dharma or the voice of the people, which latter, when 
it expressed itself, was clear and unequivocal. Popular 
gatherings, if the Atharva Veda and the Tamil writings 
furnish an accurate picture, were full of life but at the 
same time animated by a lively desire to achieve con- 
cord. The greatest contribution to posterity made by 
Hindu tradition was the broadmindedness, sympathy 
and the toleration of different view-points exhibited 
during many centuries almost alone in India amongst 
the civilised communities of earlier days. It is more- 
Gver, clear that India had made comprehensive and 
diverse experiments in forms of Government and both 
in Vedic and Buddhistic times, there were republics, 
functioning in several parts of the country some of 
which attracted the attention and approbation of the 
Lord Buddha himself. It is only fair to add that just 
as in medieval Europe, there existed in India, side by 
side with these republics, both Rulers and thinkers who 
advocated one-fnan rule and centralised power. It can 
nevertheless be asserted that the Republican ideal was 
not foreign to the Indian genius which has given ex- 
pression not only in village-autarchy but in wider 
spheres of administration. It is with that background 
and on such a canvas, no doubt encrusted and ‘overlaid 
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during the periods of foreign rule, that a new picture 
has been brought into existence. 

The new Constitution of India has been promul- 
gated and it becomes fully operative within a month. 
It embodies one of the most fateful experiments in the 
history of the human race as it attempts to implement 
the machinery of a fullkfledged political democracy 
through the instrumentality of adult suffrage made 
applicable without intermediate stages to nearly 160 
million voters. The Union of States which has now been 
constituted effectually and finally abolishes all distinc- 
tions between the original Indian States and other por- 
tions of the country and the policy unflinchingly 
inaugurated by Sardar Vallabhai Patel has enabled the 
constitution-makers to merge some of the old States with 
the rest of India and to assimilate the others to the 
Union in all matters that count. It has not only been 
decided to set up a Sovereign Democratic Republic but 
the Preamble and the chapters on Fundamental Rights 
and Directive Principles collate most of the safeguards 
and aims that have been regarded as the essentials of a 
modern state. Grave statutory responsibilities have 
been undertaken not only to prevent discriminations of 
all kinds between citizens but to create equality of 
cpportunity and of status amongst them and freedom 
and homogeneity of rights and obligations, _ political, 
social and cultural. Moreover, in enacting Part IV, an 
additioyal series of responsibilities have been accepted 
which, though not statutorily enforceable, cannot be 
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ignored in future. Three provisions are noteworthy in 
particular, namely, that the citizens should have the 
right to adequate means of livelihood, that the owner- 
ship and control of the material resources of the com- 
munity should be so distributed as best to subserve the 
common good and finally that the operation of the eco- 
nomic system skould not result in the concentration of 
wealth and means of production to the common detri- - 
ment. In other words, a definite approach to socialism 
is recognised not only as an ideal but as a programme, 
this aspect being further emphasised by the formulation 
of the right to work, to education and to public assist- 
ance in specified circumstances. What is envisaged is 
a social order in which legislation will function so as to 
reorganise village, urban and industrial life in order to 
create and, to ensure decent standards of life, education 
and nutrition. The statutory rights so indicated are en- 
forceable by the courts at the instance of the citizens 
and the directive principles cannot be ignored by legis- 
lators or Judges. 

The constitution and the powers of the Supreme 
Court and of the Executive are, to no small extent, 
modelled on the American System and the sepaiation 
of the Judiciary from the Executive is made one of the 
prime obligations of the State which is also definitely 
enjoined to promote world peace and security by en- 
couraging the settlement of international disputes by 
arbitration. In the U.S.A. the presidential prerogative 
of nominations to the Supreme Court has sometimes been 
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exercised to further ends that are political, economic or 
social in character. The unique position of the Presi- 
dent and his personal prestige have generally minimized 
the perils inseparable from such patronage and_ the 
Supreme Court of the U.S.A. has in the main been, by 
virtue of its power of juaicial review, a third chamber in 
the United States. In effecf, so long as the Supreme 
Court does not go counter to general opinion it has 
furnished what has been described as ‘negatively and 
positively a framewofk within ‘which the States on the 
ene hand and the Federal Government cn the other do 
their work.’ Critics have not flinched from pointing out 
that it is impossible in a modern state to reconcile the 
judicial function, often exercised through a bare majority 
decision, with the needs of a progressive state with a 
socialist outlook. Nevertheless, the Supreme Court has 
filled a great and unique role. Under the Indéan consti- 
tution the prerogative of appointment is nominally the 
President’s but would in practice be really that of the 
Cabinet, in spite of the consultation provided for by 
the Act. The possibilities both of friction on the one 
hand and of undue conformity and political compliance 
on the other cannot therefore be ruled out. , 
Many of us who took part in past controversies 
relating to the exact delimitation of Central and Provin- 
cial functions have noted the growth of Central jurisdic- 
tion through the logic of events and observed the magni- 
tude, variety and inter-locked character of the duties 
that have been assumed—by the Central Government 
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especially because it is functioning at a period of un- 
looked for territorial partition and unexampled econo- 
mic crisis; as well as of unprecedentedly disturbed 
conditions of world politics. What, notwithstanding the 
fiercely avowed intentions and policies of the founders 
of the American Constitution, has taken place in the 
United State$ and what lo¢al and Provincial patriotisms 
have been unable to prevent in Canada and Australia, 
has now been statutorily formulated in India. The criti-. 
cisms levelled against the new Cceastitution in this res- 
pect cannot blind us to the necessities of the new econo- 
mic and political pressures whose operation in a shrinking 
and inter-dependent world tends towards the concentra- — 
tion of power and control in a central organisation. q 
There is no doubt, however, that the emergency powers 
vested in Parliament and also in the President and the 
residuarye and supervisory jurisdiction conferred on 
Parliament in the matter of legislation, taxation, trade 
and commerce and some at least of the temporary pro- 
visions contained in the Constitution, are sweeping and 
plenary in character and such as to demand the utmost 
circumspection in their exercise. Such care can be en- 
sured.only .by means of an educated electorate func- 
tioning through an alert and instructed Legislature and 
a watchful judicature, careful alike to preserve indivi- — & 
dual and organisational freedom and to check such 
tendencies in legislative and executive action as may 
result in social upheaval or may encourage or tolerate 
unsocial and tyrannical activities on the part of any 
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section of the people. Not less important is the task 
devolving on persons who create and control public 
opinion which should neither be dragooned into submis- 
sion and conformity nor seek personal or commercialised 
ends. 

Two outstanding fgctors that have contributed to 
the stability and healthy growth of politicad life in Great 
Britain have been firstly, the existence of a Constitu- 
tional Monarch who, without participating in political 
decisions, is yet theeceremonial and social representa- 
tive and the instrument and symbol of the continuity of 
the State and secondly the unique success that has 
attended the functioning of the party system. India 
has deliberarely combined the Presidential method with 
the cabinet system based on the British model whose 
success was conditioned by the existence of organised 
parties differing in many respects but united in preserv- 
ing the stability of the state and the maintenance of a 
respect for law. The most outstanding example of the 
Presidential system is, of course, America, and it is 
“clear that in the United States the initiative of the 
President has been of ever increasing influence and that, 
as observed by Laski in his recent treatise on “Ameri- 
can Democracy,” the eyes of the nation are focussed 
upon his action in a degree that has become normal 
instead of exceptional. Indeed, it has been stated that 
the difference between a good Congress and a bad one 
is largely the difference between a Congress which ac- 
cepts the leadersship of the President and one which 
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seeks to refuse his initiative. It may also be observed ‘ 
that the American Cabinet Minister is a creature of the 
President and operates only in a relatively confined 
sphere as he is only an adviser to the President upon 
whose authority he almost entirely depends. It is only 
in the Presidential contest that the American Cabinet 
Minister is of any significance. On the other hand 
India has adapted the British system in the matter of 
the formation and day-to- -day working of the Ministry 
and India therefore will.have to write on a clean slate 
in respect of the inter-relations between a President 
chosen more or less on the American model and a Cabi- 
net chosen as in Britain, Canada and Australia. The { 
character of political parties in the United States is sui ' 
generis. It has been remarked that they are only _ 
national in extent at election times. At other times, they 
are far more effectively local organisations which cohere 
about persons rather than about ideas. We hear about 
Republican and Democratic parties but competent 
thinkers have emphasised that they hardly represent _ 
even interests in the sense that one can distinguish bet- 
ween the purposes they serve. It has even been remark- 
ed that it is difficult to find criteria by which to lay 
down permanent ideas which are Republican in con- 
trast to permanent ideas which are Democratic. Even 
the difference between the two parties in such matters as 
the Negro problem, derives rather from geographical 
distribution than ideological approach. It ig not really 
correct to say as often repeated that Republicans get 
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their main strength from the industrial groups and the 
Democrats from agrarian interests. No party in 
America has a permanent leader and in fact the Presi- 
dent, when he is in office, exercises a dominant influence 
on the party which has nominated him. Really speaking, 
the parties in the United States are not unified but are 
blocs of interests ratherethan a system of principles. 
What will become of the future of American parties 
when what has been called pluto-democracy yields place 
to the new forces that are operating the world, is a 
matter on which strong opinions have been expressed. 
It has been emphasised that an America which seeks to 
preserve its monetary and economic domination in the 
world may have to make a grave choice between a dimi- 
nution in the standard of its life and an embarkation on 
economic and political imperialism which may unite 
many forces against America. 

In England, after a period of uneasy transition, 
the old differences between Conservatives, Liberals and 
Labour have been transformed into the distinctions of 
a new two-party system wherein both parties are agreed 
cn many things, especially as to economic and social 
reorganisation whose divergent aspects orice divided 
them. The basic difference between the parties is dhow- 
ever well marked and they may be described respectively 
embodying as constructive Radicalism and Conservative 
Socialism. Such a development is characteristic of Great 
Britain,and is difficult to reproduce elsewhere. 

In India, there was no occasion for the development 
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of a real and broadbased party system so long as all the 
parties were united in the quest for self-Government and 
Self-realisation and in the opposition to economic and 
political subjection. The difference between the old type 
of Congressmen—the so-called moderate or liberal and 
the protagonists of the struggle initiated by Gandhiji and 
supported by the enthusiastic. and efficient group that 
surrounded him was, in truth, not merely a difference in: 
pace and programme in respect of political activity. Poli- 
tics was subordinated, in essence by Gandhiji to and inter- 
woven with a specific philosophy which linked politics 
with a comprehensive non-political objective and outlook 
and sought to weld religion and politics into an unprece- 
dented amalgam. The results consequent on the 
emergence of the policy of non-violent non-cooperation 
advocated by Mahatma Gandhi have been the dominant 
features. of the last two decades. The maxim festina 
lente (make haste slowly) and the principle of gradual- 
ism became completely out of date and obsolete and the 
short-sightedness of the British which persisted almost 
until the last moment of epic self-abnegation and sur- 
render, helped to give unparallelled momentum to the ~ 
Congress party led by the Mahatma and at the same 
time, effectually eliminated all other parties except for 
the sporadic appearance of a few isolated groups, quasi- 
religious, sectional or communal in character. In fine 
on the emergence of Indian Independence there remain- 
ed only one party in real power whose programme and 
methods have in public estimation been justified by 
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their sweeping success and whose organisation and re- 
sources have attained an unparallelled magnitude and 
cne-pointedness owing to the fervid support given by 
a freedom seeking population and owing to the achieve- 
ments in the harnessing of energies and the regimenta- 
tion brought about by the devoted labours of the 
followers great and small of Gandhiji net only in the 
fields of politics and social service but in those of 
commerce and industry. It is a truism to say that at 
present there is only one effective party capable immedi- 
ately of wielding power throughout the country. 

The Socialist Party, so far, although it has separat- 
ed itself from the Congress, has not differentiated itself 
by any new or fresh programme and the Communist 
Party is still insignificant in number and resources; and 
notwithstanding the fanatical and self-sacrificing enthu- 
siasm of several of its members, it is still suspected in 
many quarters as deriving its direction and objectives 
from foreign sources whose outlook on life is uncharac- 
teristic of Indian tradition and unsuited to Indian 
needs. The main task, therefore, of the country, would 
be to fit what is essentially an one-party organisation 
into a democratic system differentiating itself from the 
principles which now govern most of the one-party States 
of the present-day world. This, in short, would be the 
most difficult and taxing part of the work of the present 
generation. The danger of such an one-party rule is 
accentuated rather than minimised by the possibility of 
newly emerging developments and the impact of Com- 
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munist and other forces from beyond the boundaries of 
India. All crises and dangers, either of political or 
economic warfare and all possibilities of infiltration of 
heterogeneous forces from outside, are apt to engender 
a fanatical bent of mind and a totalitarian outlook; and 
in the present days, this is a risk which cannot be kept 
out of mind. «While this danger arises from and tends 
towards over-centralisation, there is the parallel canger 
in India of centrifugal tendencies exemplified by the 
demand for more and move linguistic sub-divisions and 
the rise of small but vigorous communal and partisan 
propaganda. The present Constitution of India may well 
help in the elimination of some of the more injurious 
consequences of such tendencies, but the belief in the 
possibility of a totalitarian policy may encourage reac- 
tions based on age-long local and communal patriotisms 
that have, persisted throughout chronicled Indian 
History. 

The social psychologist should not dream of Uto- 
pias; for, society is a natural process and we have to 
make a realistic use of a given situation. Fundament- 
ally, the end of all Government is the creation and the 
maintenance of the worth of the individual and the 
individual should be pivot of all social and _ political 
plans. "One of the greatest dangers confronting the 
generation, not only in the so-called totalitarian coun- 
tries, is the possibility that the obstinacy or even the 
deeply held beliefs of the majority or of a,dominant 
party may culminate in the pursuit of the good of that 
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majority which is often apt to equate itself with the 
good of all sections of the population. ‘The indepen- 
dence of the private person alone makes a community 
a living, as apart from a moribund or a dead thing. A 
very remarkable analysis of modern tendencies has 
been furnished in g very recent publication by Louis 
Way, entitled “Man’s Quest for Significance’. It is 
there emphasised that financial oligarchies or bureau- 
cracies are generally gnimated by a desire to simplify 
administrative psoblems aad are happiest when persons 
are treated as cyphers. It is also pertinently added that 
the State should never lose its position as an arbitrator 
between different interests. Otherwise all grievances 
will be laid at its door. In the conditions of this coun- 
try, such political and social plans have to be formulated 
and implemented as will result in a balanced economy 
between agriculture and industry, emphasis being placed 
on the augmentation of home-markets at least as much 
as on exports. We have to keep abreast of competitive 
and industrialised societies and to evolve schemes for re- 
conciling overall Government planning and policy with 
the utmost encouragement and stimulus to private enter- 
prise in the sphere of mechanised agriculture, industrial 
expansion and world-wide commerce, Government 1tain- 
ing direct control only over fundamental public utility 
undertakings. 

To achieve these ends, citizenship, like all forms of 
corporate life, must be based on a common fundamental 
idea which, in the words of Bernard Shaw, should be 
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inculcated by a democratic State which has a 
strong interest in tolerance and free thought. Speaking 
of civilisation as a manner of life dependent on the combi- 
nation of knowledge and forethought, Bertrand-Russell 
has contended that it seems not improbable that the 
movement towards individual liberty that has charac- 
terised recent history may be brought to a stop by the 
increased organisation due to industrialisation and the 
greater pressure of society on the individual and greater 
pride in collective rather than in individual achievement, 
even modern agricultural operations begetting a semi- 
industrial mentality. 

Speaking a few months ago, General Eisenhower 
insisted that while military preparedness is essential 
for self-preservation in democratic countries yet, be- 
cause Communism inspires and enables its militant 
preachers to exploit injustices and inequity amongst . 
men, the supporters of democracy must anul Communist 
appeals to the hungry, the poor and oppressed with 
practical measures for the elimination of social and 
economic evils that set men against men. Such a reason- 
ing explains why the democracies of Europe, are not 
always willing to identify themselves with American 
captatists and the American Administration _ itself 
especially after President Truman’s campaign against 
what he has called “the organised conspiracy of selfish 
interests” has pitched its tents nearer the Socialist camp. 
Indeed, at the present moment, there are no irregoncila- 
ble differences between Truman’s new programme of 
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social welfare and the policies of the British Labour- 
Group. President Truman, dealing with those who op- 
posed the improvements provided for by him, asserted 
that to work for the increasing security and liberty of 
the people of the United States is a key not only to 
America’s prosperity but to the prosperity and peace of 
the world. The President used strong language against 
those whom he called ‘‘a lot of paid agitators, promoters 
and publicity experts who make a fat living by frighten- 
ing people in higher incorae groups about forward-look- 
ing legislation.” Those who opposed these improvements 
refused, according to him, to face the facts of today’s 
world. 

We have witnessed a rapid and phenomenal modifi- 
cation of world thought. The political ideal of the im- 
mediate past was liberty, but its general outlook was 
mechanical and, to no small extent depended on the 
laissez faire doctrine and its results. Even the French 
Revolution did not basically transform the underlying 
scheme of society and England and France, after their 
political revolutions, did not create economic equality. 
The present insistence of human thinking is as much 
on justice as on liberty such justice being founded on 
an integrated and purposive outlook, on the insistence 
on economic minima and on the need for ‘leisure and 
freedom from apprehension of all kinds. In this synthetic 
age, Governments have to enter into every phase of life 
not only national, health insurance and medical benefits 
being within. their ambit but even the departments of 
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education, sport, radio and entertainment. It is now 
realised that what was formerly called “liberty of work” 
was really an illusion. The bargaining power of capital 
was strengthened by all the forces of organised society 
and the dice was loaded against the worker. In the 
modern industrial environment the,danger is ever pre- 
sent of man becoming a cog-wheel in the mechanism and 
the present day mass-production methods acceatuate 
the already existing tendency to, minimise individuality 
of thought and action. So mach so is ¢his the case that 
.the prevalent belief is that there is no choice between 
Capitalism and Communism and human freedom is, 
alas, at a discount in either case. Our solution, while 
being consistent with socialisation of economic life, 
should not end up with what has been termed collectivi- 
sation of personal existence. 

Bearing al] these aspects in mind, the Prime Minis- 
ter of Italy, Alcide de Gaspari delivered a speech in 
Brussels a year ago in which he asked the question “Of 
what values are laws unless certain principles are in- 
grained in men’s minds?” The formulation of Funda- 
mental Rights and even the inculcation of obedience 
and discipline are not enough, but what is essential is 
a sense of social solidarity and responsibility. In other 
words, there should be developed a moral strength to 
regulate individual freedom so as to allow equality of 
rights to others. Democratic institutions are as liable 
to abuse as monarchical and the obedience to paréy and 
class interests is specially deleterious, and what a recent 
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philosopher described as the distinctive flux of crowd 
psychology is a special risk. A well known writer has 
adverted to the tendency to create a mass-standardised 
man increasingly deprived of initiative and divested of 
personal responsibility by an omnipotent central power. 
The present conditions of over-production in the indust- 
rialised countries mean that man lives iw a crowd but 
has no social integration. He insists on rights but is 
losing his independent and responsible character. The 
larger the population which a Representative Govern- 
ment succeeds in covering, the less is the power of each 
person and the smaller the value of his vote. Democracy 
will succeed only in proportion to the character of the 
people who have evolved it. Democracy, no doubt 
eliminates caprice and tyranny on the part of a single 
individual, but the danger of un-regulated democracy 
not backed by character is that people are apt to judge 
rashly, impulsively or sentimentally, whereas leaders 
are apt on the other hand to consider only practical ex- 
pediency, deception being often used to avoid facing 
unpleasant issues. Moreover, representatives elected 
for short periods have neither the time nor the equip- 
ment to consider or insist on long-term policies and 
stability and continuity are, thus, jeopardized. The de- 
mocratic system works best when people are “agreed 
upon main lines of policy appropriate to the country and 
the best conditions for the evolution of truly democra- 
tic institutions arise when men’s differences cana be 
canalised into twp broad streams, namely conservative 
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and progressive opinion as distinguished from reaction- 
ary and revolutionary opinion. If genuine diffeiences 
do not get adequate opportunities of expression the party 
system may ultimately lead to bribery of the public 
and to partial and unjust taxation. A majority tyranny 
develops imperceptibly. In the first phase of every 
cemocratic institution, great emphasis is laid on the 
liberty and the sacred nature of private rights. But 
soon, the temptation may arise to develop an impatience 
with the authority and excessive igdividualism. In the 
next phase, the stress is on equality and political and 
economic justice and very often the ideal is preached of 
breaking through red-tape, and confiscation of property 
is facilely undertaken and appropriation without com- 
pensation of such property becomes a favourite slogan 
and the excuse is often made that private interests must 
be sacrificed to public good. This phase in turn, leads 
to the mentality of intolerance and the waning of true 
liberty. The basic cure for these maladies is the spiri- 
tual transformation of human relationships so _ that 

society does not close down upon the individual and — 
stifle his initiative and so that it does not fall a prey 
to what has been termed the “creeping paralysis of 
cenformity.” Such conformity in turn, may result in 
a lapse or contempt of tradition in manners, morals, 
art and other phases of life, the logical resultant being 
violence, sensationalism and anarchy. In the over- 
industrialised world of to-day, work and craftsmanship 
have become so mechanical and so ramified that work 
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is deprived of meaning. Intense mental insecurity 
characterises many modern societies and though men 
have become more gregarious and are herded together 
in large cities, they are really more inimical to each 
cther as no job is safe, no tradition is solid, no belief is 
relied upon. The environment has become, in many 
parts of the earth? physically sordid and morally 
mediocre; and as was stated in an indictment of the 
ron Curtain, the search for power in many citadels of 
authority is not meant * for the achievement of moral 
values but moral” values are too often used for the 
attainment of power. 

Some years ago, Ruskin described the attitude of 
contemporary England as a hesitation between ungrasp- 
ed hope and unconfronted fear and our present state, 
ir a world divided into opposing ideological camps, can 
be described in identical terms. Two series of alter- 
natives confront political institutions of today. Man, 
starting with differentiation, independence and _ indivi- 
dualism, may arrive at anarchy through assertion and 
aggressiveness. He may, on the other hand, through 
integration, dependence and gregariousness drift towards. 
conformity and tyranny. Democracy, as a system of 
Government, can only flourish under the rules of a co- 
operative but nevertheless independent people and __ it 
would decay*if the character of the people tends either 
to aggression or conformity. 

The meaning and value of life have changed in 
recent years. Man’s conception of himself has also 
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changed. The familiar complacency about Western 
civilisation is rapidly diminishing and the Impezialism 
of Western ideas is becoming as out-moded as territorial 
Imperialism. There is now a widespread search for 
security. There was a time in Europe and America 
when divine purpose was implicity believed in. The 
enthronement of so-called reason was ushered in by the 
French Revolution and many idols were broken. The. 
problems of the 19th century were hinged on economic 
growth and political freedom." The present century 
craves security and more even than economic security 
is the need for security from fear and the appreheasion 
of seen and unseen dangers and perils. It is now 
grasped that the cure for the ills of economic progress 
is not merely more economic progress. In addit‘on to 
the four freedoms, the biggest liberation would seem to 
consist in the escape from a purely mechanistic con- 
ception of life. Our plea therefore must be for a re- 
crientation of values and a re-grouping of our ideas so 
as to fit democracy for the newer and the more compre- 
hensive tasks of today. 

The methods of attaining peace have now to be re- 
examined and the political science of tomorrow seems 
destined ‘to be*entirely different in concept and outlook 
from its ‘ideals of today. An intrinsic contradiction has 
been manifesting itself between all forms of nationalism 
and world peace and security. With atomic and 
bacteriological warfare round the corner, fundamental 
beliefs have to be re-examined. Even to Mahatma 
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‘Gandhi who was devoted to non-violence, there was 
presented the problem of reconciling his pacifism with 
nationalism and, on a particular occasion, as we have 
been reminded by Louis Fischer, he had reluctantly to 
countenance the existence of armed forces. A ‘tederal 
ideal transcending national boundaries and _ jurisdic- 
tions is therefore a necessary concommitant of real peace 
notwithstanding that such an international organisation 
may upset much-prized, loyalties and  long-cherished 
‘traditions. Just 9as the village succeeded primitive 
family-groups, as the city-state succeeded the village, 
-as the State succeeded the city, as the nation succeeded 
the State, we are on the threshold of a larger integra- 
tion, namely, that of a world polity. The atom anda the 
jet bomb and television and the radio have already 
created a world-state of scientific achievement and our 
present day conceptions must be logically followed by 
the political inter-dependance of all parts of the inhabit- 
ed earth. Both Communism and political egoism and 
obscurantism are inconsistent with it. The pacts and 
agreements that are a feature of present day diplomacy 
inevitably foreshadow such consummation. The super- 
session of racial and national barriers and the growth 
of tolerance must be the inspirations of the political 
science of the immediate future if the “things that are 
‘more excellent” in human life and aspiration are to be 
salvaged, from the malestrom that threatens to engulf 
Ws. ’ 
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eB, ENTERPRISE ; 
In dealing with the topic of State control versus: 
Private Enterprise there has been a considerable amount. 
ef loose and doctrinaire thinking and too often a refer- 
ence has been made to the policies pursued by particular 
countries without advertence‘ either to the historical 


background or to the geographical and other peculiarities. 


ef the countries concerned. 

In medieval Europe, as in Chita and India, the: 
individual craftsman, like the peasant proprietor, was 
the dominating factor in the economical set-up. The 
ideas he kept before him were durability coupled with 
artistic finish, which was displayed even in the produc- 
tion of articles of utility. The Kashmere shawl, the 
mus.ins and sarees of Bengal and Madras and Chinese’ 
porcelain andesilk embroidery are transcendental exam- 
pies of this form of enterprise to which succeeded the: 
work turned out by medieval guilds in Europe and the 
Shranees of India. 

For century upon century the fashioning of agri- 
cultural tools, the products of the carpenter, metal 
worker, jeweller, the architect and the sculptor produced. 
the ‘hecesgities and ornaments of the simple unhurried 
life of the now distant past subject only, to certain 
supervisory regulations and sumptuary laws passed by 
-certain states. 

Although great scientists and artists like Leonurdo- 
da Vinci, Ben Venuto Chilleri and the anonymous crea- 
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dors of the Jai Singh Observatory, Prithvi Raj’s pillar 
and the architectural glories of Agra and Delhi extended 
the scope and purview of the individual artist or crafts- 
man. Yet mass production, in the modern sense, was 
unknown until the rise of the machine age inaugurated 
‘by the inventions of the mechanical looms and the use 
of steam power in England in the eighteenth century. 

India and China were great exporters of their pre- 
ducts to Europe and England uniformly exercised state 
control to reduce if not "elinginate such outside competi- 
tion and to stimulate local industry and ensure exports 
of local manufactures. England also profited by the 
French persecution of the Huguenots, who, fleeing to 
England, helped to improve both the quality and 
quantity of English industrial production. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth drastic laws were passed to 
prevent the use of foreign, especially Indian textiles, and 
English trade in woollens became a matter of State 
control and State organisation. 

In the 18th century new discoveries and inventions 
introduced the steam engine and the large scale mecha- 
nical production of textiles and other articles, which 
derived state encouragement and swamped the markets 
of the world substituting machine made products in 
place of hand-made commodities. At this stage Eng- 
land and France following in its wake became great 
advocates of private enterprise, freedom from state cone 
trol and free trade of all kinds. 

This doctyine of free trade used by a mass- 
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producing country effectively destroyed the local arts and: 
crafts of India, China and many other countries and it 
was not until the rise of German competition in the 
19th century and American competition later that state: 
Aid to industries again came to the front. 

The United States in its earlier days made the 
fullest use of tariff barriers and discrimination to pro-- 
tect its nascent industries and shipping activities and . 
thanks to its unequal immense natural resources and the: 
exhaustion of England during the two World Wars, is: 
now occupying a position of unrivalled industrial supre- 
macy. At the present moment through the Havana. 
Charter and otherwise, the United States proclaims the 
advantages of not only private enterprise, but of the 
élimination of all trade barriers and restrictions. 

The above account will illustrate how most coun- 

ies have dealt with this question of state controi and 
private enterprise so as to suit their own environment. 
and secure the greatest benefit to themselves for the 
time being. It is, therefore, useless to dogmatize on the 
theoretical aspects of the problem. 

So far as India is concerned, we must remember 
the immediate past. By the beginning of the 19th 
century, | ‘our characteristic handicrafts and manufactures: 
had been strangulated and we were reduced to a help- 
less dependence on foreign countries for the bare neces- 
sities like clothing, articles of domestic use and even 
simple agricultural implements. Our ship and boat~ 
building industries had been completely, wiped out and 
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England, France, Holland and America, by which, se- 
cured not only the monopoly of trans-oceanic, but 
coastal shipping by a policy of bounties and statutory 
restrictions, because the great carriers of the world in 
respect both of imports and exports. During the last 
few decades, Indian opinion became so clamant that a 
policy of discriminating protection to sgrowing Indian 
industries was grudgingly adopted by the British God 
and the painful struggles between the Lancashire textile 
interests and Indian producers is well known. 

At this moment although India stands on its own 
legs from the political point of view, she is still cepen- 
dant economically and industrially on foreign countries 
and not least upon America. She is faced with great 
competition not only from the United States and Eng- 
land, but from countries like Japan and Germany 
whose industrial supremacy is being rebuilt by the vic- 
tors in the world wars in order to avert’ the triumph 
of subversive forces and the victory of a resurgent and 
industrialised communism. 

Faced with these problems India cannot but envi- 
sage state planning in respect of her economic and in- 
dustrial future. Such state planning must occupy itself 
with the creation and augmentation of such public utili- 
ties as the generation of power from _ hydro-electric 
installations ‘and large thermal stations, with the crea- 
tion of country-wide facilities for cheap transport in- 
cluding the creation of new multi-purpose schemes 
serving the needs of electrical generation, irrigation and 
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inland navigation; the supply of such basic needs as 
water supply and drainage are also the primary con- 
cerns of the state and in the conditions of this country 
the nationalization of several forms of transport is also 
necessary and indeed inevitable. State management 
and control of telephone, telegraph, broadcasting and 
other systems of communicatjon must also be regarded 


as one of the duties of the state and the example of: 


America in the matter of private control of railways, 
telephone and radio is a warning rather than an exam- 
ple. The creation of a coastal shipping fleet and the 
building of mercantile marine will necessarily involve 
such ramified negotiations and political policy-making, 
that these departments cannot but be subject to state 
control atleast in the formative stages. It is needless to 
add that the manufacture of all munitions of war and 
the researches dealing with such manufacture cannot but 
be under stringent state regulation. Apart from other 
arguments the capital structure will not be strong enough 
to envisage the operation of private enterprise in any 
of these above directions. 

Having said so much, it is equally clear that in 
the matter of trade, of commercial and industrial manu- 
facturing* activities, save what has already been indicat- 
ed, must be left to private enterprise, aided and en- 
couraged, but neither meticulously supervised nor un- 
duly restricted by state intervention. The incentive of 
private profit is the surest stimulus to the improvement 
of the quality and the active production, in quantity of 
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goods and services. No Government can afford either 
to reward or to punish success or incapacity with the 
immediacy and effectiveness of a private management. 

The average government servant or a bureaucrat is 
not qualified by temperament and training to succeed 
in a competitive enterprise. Those very sateguards of 
legislative and journalistie scrutiny and publicity which 
are so useful in the political field are well-nigh fatal 
when applied to the internal economy of a great con- 
cern. Neither Fosd nor Vanderbilt nor Nuffield could 
have succeeded in building up their vast organisations 
as government functionaries working under statutory 
regulation. My own experience of Government manage- 
ment in competitive trades has fortified me in the be- 
lief of business methods and Governmental procedure. 

Moreover it is increasingly clear that Government 
can only function satisfactorily as arbitrator in all in- 
dustrial disputes between capital, management and 
labour, that as a participant Government is bound to 
jeopardize its position. As things are now tending, the 
mutual rights and obligations of capital and labour will 
be one of the main phenomena of the coming years. 
Government, as an employer of labour, is always in a 
difficult position. Such a position is, perhaps, ineyita- 
ble in the case of public utilities, but must be avoided, 
as far as possible, even in such cases by the creation of 
an intermediary organisation. 

To recapitulate, the following results seem to flow 
from the above argument: 
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(1) In the present international set-up, India. 


will face severe competition both in the economic and 
industrial spheres. 
(2) An over-all planning initiated by the state 


is indispensable in order to face such competitions and’ 


to build up a sound economic structure. 


(3) State capital and State control will be need- 
ed and cannot be avoided in such schemes of public uti- 


lity as have already been outlined, viz., production of 
power, transport and meang of communication and the 
basic amenities of life. 

(4) In all other directions and especially in the 
field of manufacture and both heavy and light industry, 
the state may have to safeguard the interests of the 
user and prevent wholesale monopolies and other abuses 
incidental to economic consolidation. Subject thereto: 
private enterprise should alone function in the field of 
competitive trade, commerce and manufacture. 

(5) In dealing with the problems of the regu- 
lation and proper use of capital and the relations _ bet- 
ween capital and labour and the amelioration of the 
working and living conditions of the operatives in the 
factory, workshop or estate, the state must assume the 
position ‘of an active arbitrator rather than that of 
participant in the struggle. 
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A NATIONAL RIVER PROJECT POLICY 
FOR INDIA 

Two apparently isolated items of news that have 
recently found publication are extremely significant. 
One of them emanates from London and refers to the: 
preparation of plans by the Chinese Cemmunist autho- 
rities for the irrigation of 2300 square miles in North 
and East China next year, the plans including the dig- 
ging of 51,000 wells and the, installation of 73,000 water 
wheels and river canalisation which will increase the 
yearly grain production by a quarter of a million tons. 
The other is concerned with a project sponsored by 
Russia to link the Danube by canal with other central 
European rivers thus providing a continuous waterway 
from the Baltic to the Balkan Sea. Preliminary work 
has begun on the Upper Oder along a stretch of 40 
miles between Poland and Czechoslovakia. This: 
scheme is expected to be completed by about 1955 and 
one of the main features of this plan is to eliminate 
the dependence of rail and river-borne traffic on the 
western parts of Trieste and Antwerp. The formula- 
tions of these projects as well as the success that has 
already attended similar multi-purpose scherhés in {en- 
tral Europe, Russia and the United States must make: 
us consider ‘and, if possible, reconsider our Indian pro- 
gramme. We are bound to speed up the production of 
food so as progressively to eliminate dependence on out-- 
side sources. ,We have to increase the tempo of indus- 
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trial production and improve the existing industries and 
build up new ones. Faced with such problems, it is 
essential to devise such programmes and methods as 
will benefit not merely one locality or another or lead 
to self-sufficiency of one part of the country. They 
should be such as may have a vita] all-India significance. 
It is my contention that, to achieve such an object, we 
have to concentrate on one or a few large-scale multi- 
purpose schemes which will benefit the backward or 
famine-stricken tracts of the countwy and will, at the 
same time, utilise the resources of the more favourably 
placed districts. Realising, as we must, that intensive 
cultivation and the consolidation of holdings, either by 
legislation or co-operative enterprise, are the most urgent 
needs, it is well to devote attention firstly to those locali- 
ties where drought and famine are chronic. Fortunately, 
in the case Qf India, it is possible, by careful planning 
and by the rationalisation of our resources, to serve 
the needs of such scarcity tracts side by side with irri- 
gation and power production in better situated tracts. 

In an Bas contributed to the ‘‘Hindu” on the 
20th October, I referred to the scheme outlined above 
for utilising the vast resources of water power in the 
‘Agency Tracts and utilisation of that power for co- 
ordinating with a linked-up inland waterway scheme 
ultimately connecting the northern with the southern 
rivers and bringing into existence trans-continental 
waterways serving the purpose of irrigation an@ naviga- 
tion alike and dispersing power through a system of 
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inter-connected grids in accordance with modern prac- 
tice so successfully developed in the American conti- 
nent. In dealing with this question, let us remember 
that in India, out of the total quantity of water availa- 
ble in the rivers and the sub-soil, it has been computed 
that only six per cent, has been utilised, the balance of 
94 per cent being wasted. Owing to*the deplorable 
practice of unregulated grazing and improvident felling 
of forests and denudation of hill-slopes, out of the old 
Dandaka forests described in the Ramayana and later 
works, there remains only a fragment, the rest of the 
country covered by the forests having been transformed 
into barren uplands and valleys ravines and waterless 
gullies. The same process is continuing to this day. 
What has happened in the Simla hills and in and 
around Central India is being repeated in the case of 
the Palni and the Nilgiri hills and if the process is un- 
checked, these may, in turn, become waterless regions 
unfit for cultivation or even for pasture. One hundred 
and fifty years of unwise handling by American pioneers 
and settlers have converted great forests in which bisons 
roamed in millions into what is now called the Painted 
Desert of Colorado and we should take warning from 
this catastrophe. What has been recently attempted, in 
the basin of Colorado is a refashioning of the’ scenery 
of the country by herculean efforts. Whereas one part 
of the Colorado territory has been converted into waste- 
land as mentioned above, the other was liable to des- 
tructive floods and sudden changes of the course of a 
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violently wayward river. The United States, in the 
language of the classic report on Colorado, has “con- 
verted this natural menace into a national resource.” 
The uncontrolled and wayward course of the floods of 
the Indus has been partially counteracted by the Sukur 
Barrage and similar dams. Most of the cultivable 
wasteland has ‘been broughteunder the plough and in- 


tensive agriculture has become the order of the day. 


What was an arid tract has become one of the granaries 
of the land. We have been busy talking and thinking 
of electrical production but the total installed capacity 
up to the end of 1948 was less than half a million kilo- 
watts, whereas according to the estimates, our water 
power potential is in the order of many million kilo- 
watts. We are now discussing the possibility of vari- 
ous multi-purpose plans comprising irrigation, power 
production, flood control, navigation and fish culture; 
but even assuming that the Ramapadasagar scheme on 
the Godavari river comes to fruition within the 12 years 
programmed for it, it is designed to produce only 
i00,000 kilowatts of firm power and 20,000 kilowatts of 
secondary power. The Tungabadra and the extended 
Pykara projects are calculated to create a quarter of a 
million kilowatts of power at the most. There is no 
gainsaying that India can never adequately deal with 
her agricultural problem without a great increase in her 
irrigated area and without resort to intensive cultivation, 
nor with her industrial problem unless the production of 
power is increased to many times its present peak. 
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About the middle of the last century, a few discern- 


ing British administrators were greatly exercised in 
their minds over the recurrent problems of drought and 


famine that confronted the peopie of the Ceded 
Districts (the tract now called Rayalaseema) and over 


the plight of some of the upland tracts in Salem and 


Coimbatore and even*in Tanjore. " 

At that period, neither the Government nor the peo- 
ple were bestowing any real attention on the problems 
cf industrialisation beeause they took it for granted 
and regarded as inevitable that India should export its 
raw products and minerals and should depend on its 
imports for most of the articles of luxury and some even 
of the necessities of life including textile goods. The 
mill industry of Bombay and Ahmedabad was handi- 
capped by tariff policies which were so shortsighted as 
to ignore even Japanese competition and dumping in 
the markets of India. The administrator$ in the cir- 
cumstances concentrated on irrigation and did not pay 
much attention either to the production of power or 
to the short-circuiting and cheapening of inland and 
coastal traffic, one dominant reason being of course, 
that shipping was a British monopoly and Indian <ail- 
‘ways were largely financed by British capitalists. 

The impounding of the flood waters of thesCauvery 
was taken oa hand by a far-seeing Chola Ruler in the 
second century and the Jumna canal was a work of the 
14th century. To British initiative, we owe the Ganges 
canal sy$tem whose execution occupied a decade from 
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1842. The Krishna Delta and the Periyar scheme which, 
to help the arid regions of the Madura and Ramnad 
Districts, diverted the flow of the Periyar river, were 
the products of the decades from 1850 to 1880. In the 
result we have now nearly 70 million acres under irri- 
gation in India. This is the largest figure in the world 
in respect of irrigation but even $0, we have just dealt 
with the fringe of the problem. | 

The Hydro-electric and thermal schemes for the 
production of electricity were started in Kashmere and. 
ir certain isolated localities; but it°was not until that 
remarkable statesman, Sir Seshadri Aiyar, initiated the 
irrigation and hydro-electric schemes of Mysore about 
the year 1897 that the real perspectives in this matter 
were envisaged. His work has been continued by far- 
sighted successors until both in the matter of irrigation 
and the production of electricity by the utilisation of 
water power® Mysore stands out not only as a pioneer 
but as a dominant factor in the country’s economy. 
The Jog Falls scheme bids fair to be one of the major 
units of electrical generation. 

When in 1923, I assumed the direction of the irri- 
cation and hydro-electric departments of the Govern- 
ment ofeMadsas, the problem immediately presented 
itself ofethe best utilisation of the natural resources of 
the Presidency. It was realised that Inéia’s coal re- 
sources are limited and situated far away from Madras 
and mainly in the north-eastern corner of the country, 
the textile, the railway and the metallurgical ¢ndustries- 
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cf India being dependent on that coal. It was well- 
known that the Agency Tracts in various spots, notably 
in the upper reaches of the Kolab, possessed perennial 
rivers whose cascades afforded great possibilities of 
power development, the intensely malarial nature of the 
country and the dense forests being the main obstacles 
to such development. Nevertheless tht first idea was 
to negotiate with the zamindari and other State interests 
in and around the Agency Tracts and the Central Pro- 
vinces for the starting Of a, hydro-electric scheme. It 
was also felt that the timber and cereal products of the 
Central Provinces and of the Agency Tracts and the 
districts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam adjoining them 
had no convenient and adequate outlet for export nearer 
than Calcutta. It became therefore necessary to con- 
template the improvement of port facilities in Vizaga- 
patam. Side by side with these ideas, there emerged 
a kind of master-plan which, at that time, was regarded 
as too grandiose and ambitious, namely, to link up the 
riverine areas of the Mahanadi, the Godavari, the 
Krishna and the Tungabadra by means of a trans-penin- 
sular irrigation system-cum-inland waterway which may 
serve not only to supplement and augment the already 
existing canal and distributory systems ‘of the Sirears 
area but may also be extended to the Ceded ‘Districts 
and their enVirons. This waterway was intended to be 
navigable and to hinge on the Vizagapatam port. At 
the same time, it was envisaged that hydro-electric 
power will be, produced, taking advantage of the 
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differences of elevation at various points in the territory 
covered by the scheme. As originally conceived, this 
scheme would have served a large portion of the northern 
parts of the Madras Presidency. When it was further 
explored, almost insuperable difficulties cropped up by 
reason of the need to negotiate with various zamindari 
and State interests including those of Hyderabad. The 


above idea having had to be given up at least for the . 


time being, attention was thereafter directed to the 
southern parts of the Presidency ang negotiations were 
started with Mysore for the utilisation of the surplus 
waters of the Cauveri. The Mettur scheme was then 
set on foot and has greatly benefited many upland 
tracts in the Cauvery delta. This again was conceived 
of as a measure to avert famine and distress and al- 
though hydro-electric possibilities were not ignored, the 
scheme started with a more restricted scope. Hydro- 
electric enterprise in Madras, however, started with the 
acquisition of the rights of the Nilgiri Power Syndicate 
and with the fructification of the idea to utilise the 
great power resources furnished by the rivers flowing 
down to the Western Ghats in the Nilgiri region. The 
Pykara scheme and the ancillary and adjacent pro- 
jects were*started at various times from the years 1926 
and 1927 and have now extended the benefits of light 
and power to practically the whole of South India and 
have brought into existence powerful industrial centres 
in many southern districts. The Papanasam scheme 
was also conceived of about the same time although its 
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execution was delayed owing mainly to reasons of 
finance. Although in the circumstances then prevailing, 
it became inevitable that the southern area should be 
the first to be benefited and although multi-purpose 
schemes emerged very slowly into being and although, 
moreover, the lie of the land and many other factors 
precluded the implementing of any large-scale inland 
waterways in the south, nevertheless, the idea was kept 
in view of the development of the-northern districts 
within a measurable pertod and the conception was not 
ignored of a large peninsular system of irrigation- and 
linked-up hydro-electric development taking advantaze 
of the possibilities of long-distance transmission afforded 
by modern developments and the grid system. 

The electrification of the Periyar area depended.on 
negotiations with Travancore and, as already noted, the 
Mettur scheme could be started only after successful 
negotiations with Mysore. As is well kndwn, the pre- 
sent Tungabadra scheme depends on the concurrence -of 
Hyderabad for its success. After the recently consum- 
mated political unification of India, such difficulties have 
disappeared and the various provincial administrations 
have conceived projects like the Ramapadasagar 
and the Tungabadra schemes in the south ‘and4hte Damo- 
dar and other schemes in the north which are more 
comprehensive and far-flung than their predecessors.. The 
obstacle at the present moment to an all-round deve- 
lopment is, of course, finance, but if there is any idea 
which deserves and needs implementation almost at any 
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cost, it is such a multi-purpose scheme. The raising of 
capital from foreign or local sources and the securing 
of capital goods and technical personnel even on terms: 
which at other times may have appeared to be improvi- 


demt are now of immediate urgency. If a long-term 
policy is envisaged the cost of the schemes will be more 
than repaid in the course of some ‘years and the incalcu- 


lable benefits of speedy industrial rehabilitation and of | 


the production of food and clothing for the masses will 


outweigh all temporary disadvantages. A large scale 


* project capable of arousing general “enthusiasm wili, I 
feel sure, ultimately attract Indian capital especially 
from the benefited localities though the full tempo of 


“résponse may be delayed for a little while owing to 


adventitious reasons. 


All such projects as have been outlined must keep: 


in view the following circumstances. All the available 
sauces of w&ter power must be tapped whether or not 
a iarge head is available. It is only in certain parts of 


the country that heads like those of the Colab or Jog 


Fails, Sivasamudram or Pykara is available. It is in- 
cumbent on us to explore, as France and Switzerland 


“eave done in the Pyrennes region, methods of untilising 


vat available sources. In the Pyrennes especially, a 


head of*4620 feet is utilised by a small quantity of 


water collected from a number of lakes oft limited size, 
the surplus water during periods of high supply being 
used for lifting water employed for hydro-electric deve~ 


fopment during periods of low supply. Whatever‘ difficulty” 
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there was during past years in the matter of the 
transmission of electric power, has now been greatly 
diminished owing to scientific development and the es- 
amples not only of Norway and Sweden and the Niagara 
Falls where large heads are available but also those ‘of 
countries which have linked up a number of small heads 
should be kept in mind. “Japan is a case in point. It 
has scanty coal resources and very small amount of 
available oil. Work on, carefully pre-determined lines 
was started in Japan in 1892 and by 1946 there were 
1493 hydro-electric plants with a capacity of over six 
million kilowatts. It is noteworthy that 57 per cent of 
_jJapan’s water power potential is utilised. | What is 
more remarkable is that this water power potential .is 
based on stream fiow available only for 185 days in the 
year. While developing water power, Japan has ak 
taken great care to avoid erosion and to stimulate in- 
tensive cultivation. Until 1920 electrical equipment 
was imported into Japan. Today, in spite of the world 
war, the country is practically self-sufficient. Mr. Trone, 
an industrial expert who was Adviser to the Russian 
and later on the Chinese Government, has informed me 
that during the last few years, by intensive, and ones 
pointed effort, Manchuria under Japanese and ,Rusgian 
Suidance has, developed irrigation and hydro-electric 
facilities to such good purpose that today Manchuria 
bas an installed capacity more than twice that of India. 

It may not be possible, with the industrial and 
financial resourées now available to India, to emulate 
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the United States or even Canada which today, solely 
by developing industries based on electricity, has be- 
come the third trading nation in the world, but we can 
certainly remember the case of the U.S.S.R. and what. 
‘has been done there following the advice of Lenin in 
£921. Between then and now,.without much outside 
help, the U.S.S.R., has an installed power capacity of 
22.4 million kilowatts, about 50 times as much as India.. 
Russia imported, sometimes gn exacting terms, both 
personnel and capital goods in the ¢arly years of indus- 
trialisation but she remembered that side by side with 
developing huge projects, she must make herse!f pro- 
gressively capable of manufacturing materials and 
machine tools necessary for the maintenance of such: 
projects. Very soon, she began to concentrate on the 
manufacture of materials used for transmission and. 
distributioneof energy such as large and small motors; 
poles, wires, transformers, insulators, switch-gears,,. 
pumps, meters, etc. As soon as her men and women 
obtained their preliminary training, she got rid of her 
mentors and today the U.S.S.R., is practically the largest 
user of electricity in the world. Switzerland has fifty 
per cent of ,her railway electrified and Sweden has: 
electrified 85 per cent of all her rural homes. These are: 
impressive facts and should lead to a spirif of emulation 


in Us. . | 

Neat us consider the case of India in right perspec~ 
tive and with advertence to the above facts. Indiam 
rivers are subject to disastrous floods,*during monsoom 
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time, but only a few of them are perennial although 
many of them are situated in humid regions. Flood secu- 
rity and irrigation to prevent damage by and waste of 
water and the generation of water power are therefore 
elementary necessities. What a writer describes as the 
‘floods we do not see” are more disastrous than the 
floods that we witness. » Déaling with the Tennessee 
Valley scheme, one of its progenitors, Mr. David Lilien- 
thall, has pointed out that one inch of rain on an acre 
of land weighs 11:3 tons and in the Tennessee Valley 
alone, six thousand tons of water fall every year on 
each acre. Water running off over the land and not 
through the land create floods that we do not se2 and 
the result is, in his own words, abandoned farms and 
gullied slopes. The least fertile soil first erodes and 
the resulting silt clogs the rivers. In order to deal with 
these varied problems of flood control, power and navi- 
gation, the Tennessee Valley scheme was inaugurated 
as a result of overall Government planning. It was 
recognised that a better balance must be provided bet- 
ween agriculture and industry and that to prevent con- 
gestion in cities, urban comforts must be extended to 
remote areas. Navigation schemes for the control of 
the rivers and storage dams for the contrél’ of tribu- 
taries were also found to be necessary. The construc- 
tion of these dams led to far-reaching schemes of 
malaria control along the new shore lines. Biological 
adjustments in regard to rivers that were turned into 
lakes became necessary and research on fish hatcheries, 
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fish foods, migratory foul were consequential zesults. 
New transportation schemes in relation to rail, highway 
and air transportation came in as a necessary concomi- 
tant, and electricity is now used not only in great fac- 
tories and mills but in relation to many small-scale 
industries such as fruit preservation and fruit freezing, 
dehydration, the curing of sweet potato and tobacco 
and the production of fertilisers. 

The effects of the extremes of climate and rainfall 
in the Colorado and Tennessee regions have been neuira- 
lised and today canal systems have come into existence 
which, working in conjunction with the dams, control 
the floods, improve navigation, and regulate flow thus 
helping to reclaim lands; and, of course, the generation 
of electricity is one of the dominant features. Diver- 
sion and de-silting facilities have led to the envisaging 
of an all-America canal. ‘Those who have visited the 
Muscle Shoals plant can realise how plant food is being 
extracted from the bones of animals embedded in the soil 
in the shape of phosphate ore and lime-stone of which, 
by the way, there is a great deal in India. It has been 
computed that three pounds of nitrogen can be manu- 
factured from the air for one pound of phosphorus, 
thus revitalising the land. 

Summarising the results of what has been achieved 
elsewhere, we see that a well designed multi-purpose 
scheme dependent on a series of dams will help in the 
training, the development and the control of risers and 
should bring about a co-ordinated system of navigation 
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by waterways (much cheaper than any Railway can 
be) as well as flood control and power production. The 
effects of the violence of rain and the wandering and 
inconstant course of rivers can be neutralised, the rivers 
being really converted into a chain of broad lakes inter- 
connected with each other so as to ensure that inland 
navigation is not dependent* on sedsons. By these 
means, over-cultivated and barren tracts can be revived. 
Forests may be regenerated and the phenomena of 
alternate floods ang droughts got rid of. Such a scheme, 
while making full provision for the establishment of 
heavy industries in specially selected centres, can also 
pay attention to medium and small scale _ industries 
right through the country. It is only by such a combi- 
nation that the evils of urbanisation and the concentra- 
‘tion of population in a few big centres can be avoided. 
Every man wishes to feel that, as an individual, he 
counts for something. Huge factories and assembly 
lines neutralise this feeling and schemes like those 
already adumbrated and carried into effect in many 
countries are essential in order that cur people can 
catch a vision of their powers and retain their personal- 
ity. The administration of those schemes may be de- 
centralised although an overhead and overall playning 
must be with a centralised Government. 

There are, and will be, many technical difficulties 
in the way of linking up the various rivers of India in 
the manner contemplated in Russia and America, but 
they must be strenuously combated. Many local ambi- 
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tions and prepossessions may have to be overcome. But 


bearing in mind that the utmost economy is essential 


both in the matter of the available personnel and fina- 


cial and material resources, no other way of compre- 


hensive planning for the future of India can be con- 


ceived excepting through a project that will arouse: 


country-wide enthusiasm and serve country-wide in- 


terests. ‘To link up the Ganges, the Mahanadi, the | 


Godavari and the Krishna with the rivers of the south 
beginning from the Pennar,and Palar and going down 
to the Cauvery and Tamaraparani may today seem a 
fantastically grandiose idea; but even if the work is. 
taken up by stages and by degrees, it is well to keep: 
the ideal in view and to labour towards it in well-plan- 
ned stages, not necessarily concentrating on a number 
of large-scale projects at the same time but following: 
the example already indicated of France and Switzer- 
land where many small units are integrated and collated’ 
for wisely-designed and truly national purposes. 
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A NEEDLESS CONTROVERSY 


At every stage of human development beyond the 
primitive, the part played by local and linguistic patrio- 
tism is clearly discernible. There has also been a well- 
nigh universal tendehcy to confuse language with race 
or the ethnic stock. Instances of this tendency may 
be quoted from regions far apart in space and time. 
Who has not heard of*the Biblical story of a tribe, the 
ieee which could hot pronounce the word ‘sh’ 
(q, a3). The warlike leader Jephtah used the word 
‘Shibbokatb’ as a test by which to distinguish the above’ 
tribe from his own the “Gileadites”’. 

It is not equally well known that a similar test was 
applied by the advancing Aryans to distinguish bet- 
ween friends and foes. The latter being the indi- 
genous inhabitants were termed Dasyus,” Savages, etc.,. 
and were declared to be those who were found unable 
to pronounce the letter ‘r’ (zt, g) and confounded it 
with ‘l’ (@, ow). The Vedic passage runs thus:-— 

& Amal aaalela Hara: TerayT: 
(Those viz., the enemies, who when running away from 
us called us aya: instead of ATA : » were’ 
overcome). x 

The controversy that has been proceeding relating 
to Aryan and Dravidian languages and the much over- 
worked, rivalry between Sanskrit and Tamil threaten to: 
assume shapes and forms analogous to the foregoing 
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historical parallels. It may, therefore, be useful to ini- 
vestigate the matter with some care. 

Anthropologists of distinction following the trail 
hlazed by Baron Von Kickstedt, have strongly main- 
tained the theory that there are really no Aryans and 
Dravidians though there are Aryan and Dravidian 
languages and ciltural usagess They lay stress on the 
fact that ethnic type and languages seldom coincide. 
‘One of the most important of recent discoveries has 
been the decipherment of the seals exeavated in Harappa 
in the Punjab. These and the other remains of the 
“Indus Valley Civilization’ indicate the pre-historic and 
perhaps pre-Aryan origin of Siva and Sakthi worship 
and it may now be regarded as fairly conclusively prov- 
ed that people who speak Aryan tongues need not 
necessarily be of the Aryan race and that community 
of language is no proof of community of blood. For 
example, in the North of India no trace remains of the 
central Asian languages which must have been originally 
spoken by the Sakas, the Hunas and the Yuehchis, who, 
undoubtedly invaded and settled in northern India, but 
who now speak Sanscritic languages. 

Valmiki’s Ramayana bears witness to the very 
early, contatt and intermixture of cultures between the 
North and South and in all probability the Vanaras 
were local tribes, who ultimately absorbed the culture 
introduced by Sri Rama. It is to Dr. Caldwel, one of 
the pioneers of Dravidian studies, that we ewe the 
theory classifying Tamil with the soi-diwant Turanian 
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language. Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai in his “Tamils. 
Eighteen hundred years ago” in order to sustain a pre- 
conceived thesis, started the Mongol-Tibetan theory of 
tne Tamil race and culture, based partly on the un- 
doubted geological fact that there was a great continent 
now called Lemuria which included Africa, South India,. 
Ceylon, Australia anil Malaya. The tradition of this 
lost continent is supported by early Tamil literature 
and, doubtless, there have been discovered many affini- 
ties between South Indgan culture and that of the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris valleys: But this theory at once 
proves too much and too little. It is still a doubt 
whether the Sumerians were an invading Indian race or 
whether the Euphrates valley was the origin of what 
are called Dravidians. One of the latest and most 
distinguished contributions to this literature is that of 
Sir John Evans, who asserted in a Presidential address. 
to the British Association, that Southern? India was 
probably the ‘cradle of the human race’ and was perhaps: 
the passage ground by which the ancient progenitors of 
Northern and Mediterranean races proceeded to the 
parts of the globe which they now inhabit. 

It is remarkable that the ancient Hieoroglyphic 
literature of the Nile Valley is positive that tke original 
home of the Egyptians was a land they caled Punt 
situated eastwards across the seas. Recent researches. 
in South America also point to the very close resem- 
blance, almost amounting to identity, between the 
architecttre, pottery, calendar, dress and even names 
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between South Indian and Orissa and Bengal regional 
cultures and those of Central and South American. All 
these data prove that there was a much greater mingling 
of blood and ways of life than has been suspected. 

The age-long tradition connected with the sage 
Agasthya (staeeq) one of the Vedic Saptharishis 
and who has always been revered’ as the author of the 
first known Tamil Grammar and is spoken of as a kins- 
man of Ravana, the celebrated king of Lanka, demon- 
strates, if it does nothing else, ‘what may be styled the 
osmosis of Northern and Southern civilizations. 

What has been stated above must make it evident 
that no hard and fast racial distinction can be predicat- 
ed based on differences of languages or even of usages 
and creeds. The earliest Asoka inscriptions make it 
clear that although the countries of the Cholas, Pandyas, 
Kerala Puthras and Thambraparaneeyas were not in- 
cluded in his’ Empire, yet they were regarded as essen- 
tial parts of the country which was, from epic times 
comprised in the expression ‘Bharathavarsha’ yIzTaaqqt. 

Of the Dravidian tongues, Tamil (which word it- 
self is a variant of the Sanskrit (atfye or aifas) is 
the most ancient and leading language. The expres- 
sion, of Tamilian or Tamil speaker in the older litera- 
tures waS never meant to convey the idea that the peo- 
ple of South India belonged to a differerit race from 
those of the rest of the country. All the Dravidian 
languages, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Canarese and 
Tulu are largely indebted to Sanskrit and Pali ‘fo: their 
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diocabularp, grammar and poetic theory as well as 
conspicuously for the subject matter, although it must 
be admitted, that the basic structures of Tamil and 
Sanskrit are quite different and the Tamilian way of life 
evidences the survival of many important traces of an 
older civilisation with characteristic features. 

Agasthya, already referred to, is hailed as the father 
of Tamil and the Kulaguru of the rulers of Madura, 
who were from ancient times, patrons of Tamil. The 
three Tamil Sangams os academies, which are reputed 
to have lasted for 9,990 years and to have counted as 
members 8,598 authors including some Rishis and 
monarchs among them, furnish a proof by their very 
mame (Sangam being derived from Sanskrit @eray or 
gathering together) of the inter-relation between the 
northern and southern cultures. 

The extent Tamil literature is associated with the 
third Sangam as attested by Epigraphy dnd the exis- 
tence of a considerable body of literature grouped in 
Anthologies under the categories sUOs@C arene and 
US HUIUTLD. The earliest Literary Convention in 
Tamil divides literature into two categories 2) QLD 
and sw, the former depicting subjective reactions 
and the latter objective facts and events’ ’and , the 
earliest instances of recorded verse abound in “Sanskrit 
terminology and locution. Thiruvalluvar, the author of 
the celebrated ancient classic, Tirukkural deliberately 
drew his store from the well of ‘Tamil undefiled”. But 
he does not avoid Sanskrit words and phrases. For 
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instance in one of his most famous aphorisms in the 


13th Adhikaram of Tirukural he says g44 gw 
THer O_wWidé Gid, 

(Self-control places one among the Gods, the word 
07 being obviously Sanskrit). 


In a very Shakesperian passage in the 83rd Adhi- 
kara the Kural says:— « 


Yas hor Ooh cary 95 5 Door 
VGFOIl WCFLICIDID 


(Fear those who smile and sthile and smile but are 


villains at heart). 
Mukha (qa) is Sanskrit for “face.” 
Another ancient classic ap gens, begins with the 
line @T&GOrLT BNO weordpesemb wrest 
Corso _ Ld 
the Sanskrit words a#7é@ and wer are, of course, 
easily identified. It is needless to labour this point. 
{t can be perceived that classics like the Kamba 
Ramayanam, the Silappadikaram and of course the 
later Tamil saints both Saivite and Vaishnavite are noted 
for their catholicity both of faith and of linguistic assimi- 
lation. Indeed of some of the most eminent of them 
it may be asserted that their supremest efforts demon- 
Strade the* closest intermixture of the Northern and 
Southern tongues. One quotation from Thayumanavar 
will suffice to establish this thesis: — 


Bigen BITiIU AierF sor Ax robs 
BLT GA QL) OO & as SVULI LOT 
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BLSEM UFHEFS FEOIDS Ai aFoor 
MAsT6s NS sOPS Ss 
SpusAn ats wCwrwuh cp .e0 
FETCH OhT OTL Ba 
FUOYAa FHSS FICaF Galo gi Breer 
Fiaar vapp Cor as Ce) 
arys wCares Bars SOU yw woruGe 
ETOCS 7 b BWIN sor 
UHRA OFF OFCHUET opr sens 
au DIL, 5) 1 G&S Upa 
& (BL Coot Wi OS Fo Cor APSF ON L_coT eu LB) tg. 
SOOT 9. HbS GHC oy 
SH S0w AF orbs HT S50 
EGHOOSIS Sa Car, 
I may be excused for narrating a relevant story of 
a friend of mine who was keen on preserving Tamil from 
foreign admixture and who maintained that Sanskrit 
words were recent intruders into the Tamil speech. 
After reminding him of a similar and needless conflict 
between Anglo-Saxon and Norman-French during the 
evolution of the English language, I asked him to men- 
tion two typically Tamil words. He mentioned sp 
and gel (nail). It was not difficult to show that sip 
was a modification of ‘dramida’ (gtfy~e) and the 
word for ef (nail) occurs in the ‘Chandogya Upani- 
shad’ which used the words ‘aqyftreey:’ (fixed as by a 
nail). For this argument it does not matter if Sanskrit 
borrowed from Tamil or Tamil from Sanskrit. 
If we approach the problem without preconception 
or prejudice and if we bear in mind the origin and deve- 
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lopment of the languages and the literatures of South 
India as well as the pristine and later history of the 
peoples inhabiting the lands south of the Vindhya 
Range, we cannot but arrive at the conclusion — that 
there is as little justification as there is need to stress 
the divergences or essential contrasts between Sanskrit 
and Tamil or Telugu. ‘it nay be observed in conclu- 


sion that Telugu, Canarese and Malayalam are without » 


any possibility of dispute interlinked with the Sanskrit 
language and its literary tendencies. The “Tamil Isai” 
movement is, in some ways, a natural reaction against 
the apprehended loss of identity of local traditions and 
characteristics. But, some of its later developments 
threaten to result in an ideological vivisection of the 
country, which is as lamentable as it is narrow in out- 
look and which threatens to disrupt that unity, which 
from the eayliest days has characterised the Indian peo- 
ple from the Himalayas to Kanyakumari in their cul- 
tures, beliefs and aspirations, though not always in 
territorial allegiance. 
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In a brilliant and characteristically outspoken 
memoir, which he has entitled Rebel at Large, my good 
friend, George Creel, narrates a conversation that took 
place between him and President Wilson, his chief, dur- 
ing which the Presidept made this observation in Nov- 
ember 1918: “It is to America that the whole world 
turns today, not only with its wrongs but with its hopes 
and grievances. All their expectations have in them the 
quality of terrible surgency. » There must be no delay. 
It has been so always. People will endure their tyrants 
for years, but they tear their deliverers to pieces if a 
millennium is not created immediately.” This remark 
has been truly justified by the experiences of many 
countries during the post-war epoch and the truth em- 
bodied in this statement is as compelling today as it 
was at the end of the first World War. Jp the life of 
America within the first half of the twentieth century 
many basic changes came about. A partially agricultu- 
ral civilization has been transformed into a predomi- 
nantly industrial order. The sovereignty of the machine 
has become supreme. The old rural neighbourhoods and 
their social values have disappeared. What was prized 
and boasted about as the “distant and detachéd _ position 
of the United States” has been eliminated by the auto- 
mobile, the Iinotype, the cinema, the aeroplane, the radio 
and radar, not to mention the proximities resulting from 
prospects of universal destruction as a result of atomic 
fission and the*synthesis of hydrogen atoms. 

In this context the career of President Truman fur- 
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nishes an object lesson in the fundamentals and the 
special features of American life. Independence is now 
famous as President Truman’s home and his ancestors 
seem to have been as pugnacious and free living as most 
of the Southerners of their days. In the middle of the 
nineteenth century Harry Truman himself worked the 
family farm in his early youth and his father was asso- 
ciated with a noted American boss, Pendergast. His 
family on both sides formed an adventurous group who 
formed large tracts of prairje, joined,in the rush for gold 
in California, and were real pioneers in the old American 
sense. 

Harry Truman was elected under difficult circum- 
stances to the Senate and one of his first public speeches 
was in support of the merger of the army and navy. He 
was thus described by Creel, who was his friend in early 
days and his opponent in later times: “He presented the 
perfect type’ of sturdy, God-fearing small town Ameri- 
can.” His life has been variegated. He has worked in 
a newspaper office, has been a bank clerk and a time- 
keeper in a construction firm. For many years he under- 
went the drudgery of a farm—milking, ploughing, plant- 
ing and harvesting—until the outbreak of the first World 
War wherf he ‘went to a field artillery school. His war 
record in France was creditable and he rose to the rank 
of a major. Returning from the theatre of war, he 
tnarried his childhood sweetheart and turning aside from 
farm life started a haberdashery store, which completely 
failed as a result of post-war depressiom Truman being 
saddled with a considerable debt. 
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It was at this critical stage in his life that Jim 
Pendergast, nephew of the well known Democratic boss, 
prevailed upon his uncle to support Truman for election 
as a country judge. The word “judge” is perhaps a mis- 
nomer as the office was concerned solely with roads and 
public buildings. It must be conceded that the Pender- 
gast regime was charact@rized by many scandals and 
the opponents of Truman have never wearied of casting 
his friendship with Pengergast in his teeth. Ultimately, 
Truman was chosefi by Pewdergast himself as a candi- 
date for the United States’ Senate. 

It may be remarked in passing that one of Truman’s 
distinguishing characteristics was his unswerving loyalty 
io his friends and although Pendergast was charged with 
many crimes and misdemeanours and was indicted on 
serious charges in 1939, Truman never wavered in his 
friendship. Despite the exposure of Pendesgast, Sena- 
tor Truman did not desert him notwithstanding that 
Pendergast confessed to charges of corruption. Indeed 
when he was Vice-President of the United States, he flew 
to Kansas City to join in a tribute to Pendergast. 

In spite of all these associations, there has been at 
no time any question as to Truman’s personal jntegrity, 
although his party affinities have been regarded as urfdis- 
criminating. 4ite emerged as a nationally important 
figure by virtue of his work on the Truman Committee 
that investigated National Defence. Being convinced 
that all mismanagement and scandals should be correct- 
ed without any’respect for persons or parties and even 
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while the war was in progress, the Truman Committee, 
composed as it was of a very efficient team, worked under 
Truman’s chairmanship, probed into all the deficiencies 
of war production and unmercifully exposed erring 
officials, profiteering businessmen and war contractors. 
Furthermore, the Committee made several constructive 
and profitable suggestions. ° 

The Committee was composed both of Republicans — 
and Democrats, but every one agreed that the main sti- 
mulus and inspiration came from the Chairman, 
Mr. Truman. He was regarded as mainly instrumental 
in distributing war contracts to small as well as big 
companies, in reducing exorbitant profits in contracts and 
extravagant bonuses, and dealing with the problems of 
inflation, prices, wages and strikes. 

In appraising his achievements, it must be remem- 
bered that ke had never attended any college and that 
he is a self-taught student of economic theory. He 
proved, by his work on the Committee, that he believed 
in team work and in compromise, although he has stuck 
to this essential principles evolved from personal experi- 
ence and wrestling with his own difficulties. 

Although | his work on the Truman Committee 
brought | him into deserved prominence, and although it 
lifted him from the position of a junior Senator into an 
international celebrity, and although he almost inevita- 
bly became his party’s choice for the Vice-Presidency, 
nevertheless, it was the unforeseen accident of «President 
Roosevelt’s sudden physical collapse taat made him, 
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under the constitution, the stop-gap President of the 
United States. It was characteristic of Truman that he 
felt his way carefully during the first term of office and 
was content to be regarded and spoken of as a temporary 
occupant of his supreme office. It has been said of him 
that he is inconspicuous in person and that he speaks 
with a definite Western accent and people took it for 
granted that having started as a follower of Roosevelt 
and having got into the Senate by the skin of his teeth 
and into the Presidenc? byan accident, he would con- 
tinue to occupy a subaltern place in public affairs. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that he stood un- 
willingly for the Vice-Presidency, but that when he was 
rominated, he made his position clear by his plea for 
international co-operation. When he stood for election 
us President after the temporary regime, practically all 
the newspaper magnates of America were against him 
and there were few people who would have dared to 
predict the triumphant majority that he secured. It was 
the triumph of unassuming commonsense and the people 
seemed to have an underlying feeling that Truman al- 
ways rose to the height of his opportunities without any 
fuss. His election, moreover, demonstrated that while 
people read newspapers diligently and listen®d to .ten- 
dentious broadcasts, they exercised their political choice 
without refffence to propaganda. He has now vindi- 
cated the choice of the electors and today he is one of 
the protagonists of the combat against American isola- 
tionism, of the,enforcement of the rights of labour as 
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well as its obligations, a champion for the sulicninent 
of foreign economic relations, and the foremost exponent 
of America’s duty to raise the standard of living 
throughout the world. Increasingly he has declared him- 
self in favour of aid to under-developed regions not only 
in the economic field but also in respect of self-defence. 

His constant appeals to the Congress to implement 
the Point Four programme and the principles underlying - 
the Marshall Plan, often irrationally opposed on party 
grounds, are all based on the cénviction that starvation, 
economic insecurity and political turmoil furnish the 
atmosphere for the spread of communistic ideas and for 
the fomenting of subversive movements. This conviction 
has sometimes led him to support regimes like the 
Kuomintang that are denounced as undemocratic or 
even corrupt. 

In recent months he has displayed political courage 
of a rare type. He has come out as the champion of the 
coloured races and is attempting manfully to combat 
the social and political prejudice which is still manifest- 
ed against the Negro in many parts of the United States. 

He has, notwithstanding the universal American 
belief in the paramount importance and efficiency of 
priyate Enterprise which he shares to a large extent, 
sponsoréd programmes of social amelioration in such 
fields as health insurance that are indistinguishable from 
socialist schemes. 

The key to the riddle of American policy, as for- 
mulated and largely carried out by President Truman, 
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lies, however, in a recognition of the President’s unalter- 
able belief in the American way of life. He considers 
that the capitalist regime with an adequate admixture 
of socialist policies is not only best for America but must 
be given every chance to survive in the world. The 
main opponent is communism whose ideology, is suc- 
cessful, is bound to undermfhe America’s international 
position and internal economy. Social and economic 
discontent has to be eradicated if communism has to be 
fought. Presidente Trumays social legislation, foreign 
aid programme and international commitments can all 
be explained if this point of view is before us. It may 
be added that true to his upbringing and tradition, Tru- 
man, in carrying out this policy, has placed implicit con- 
fidence in persons like Dean Acheson, Jessup and Mar- 
shall who are worthily seconding his efforts. — 

Quite recently he has manifested his Qpposition to 
extreme forms of communist-baiting and spy-hunting. 
American politics can be very personal and support and | 
opposition are often based on inadequate data and the 
“scare” is a frequent phenomenon. 

It is to the credit of President Truman that he 
has kept free of these tendencies and stood out as the 
true representative of a people that at bottom andedes- 
pite some peculiarities are good-natured and philanthropic 
as well_as Shrewd and hard-headed in business and 
above all are committed to the doctrines of private enter- 
prise and, the minimum of interference by the State. 
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